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Burroughs 


^oday,  in  schools  throughout  the  nation, 
vocational  training  for  office  work  is 
being  stepped  up  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  trained  adding,  accounting 
and  calculating  machine  operators  in  both 
government  and  industry. 

If  you  are  studying  how  your  school  can 
best  meet  this  critical  demand,  let  Bur* 
roughs  help  you.  Burroughs  Educational 
Division  offers  practical  assistance  in 
getting  the  maximum  classroom  use  out  of 
your  present  equipment;  can  advise  you 
on  the  newest  operating  techniques,  prac¬ 
tice  programs,  texts  and  materials.  Call 
your  local  Burroughs  office,  or  write — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


Making  continuous  use  of 
machines  during  regular  class¬ 
room  hours;  providing  additional 
practice  periods  and  short  courses 
for  special  and  postgraduate 
students. 


Expanding  the  curriculum  to  in¬ 
clude  evenings  and  Saturdays,  so 
that  a  greater  number  of  students 
can  be  trained  in  machine  work. 


Using  the  most  modern  practice 
texts  and  teaching  materials; 
improving  training  procedures 
so  students  may  attain  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  skill  in  the  shortest  time. 


Teaching  the  up-to-date  office 
machine  short-cuts  and  operating 
techniques  used  today  in  war  in¬ 
dustries  and  government  offices. 


Making  a  wider  range  of  skills 
available  by  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  elective  courses  which 
provide  machine  training. 
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The  Teaching  Front 

MARIE  M.  STEWART 

Teachers  have  always  been  the  shock  troops  in  the  battle  of  crime  preven¬ 
tion,  and  now,  when  parental  reinforcements  are  slower  in  coming  up, 
nothing  must  be  done  to  weaken  the  teaching  front. — /.  Edgar  Hoover 


These  are  indeed  unusual  days.  The 
spirit  of  restlessness,  the  altered  outlook, 
the  sense  of  frustration  that  in  many  cases 
permeates  adult  life — these  are  reflected  in 
the  attitude  of  the  children,  particularly  those 
of  high  school  age.  The  third-year  boys  and 
girls  who  are  eligible  for  working  papers  are 
lured  by  the  bright  promise  of  "big  money.” 
The  senior  boys  know  that  their  time  in  school 
is  short.  The  Army  is  waiting  for  them.  The 
senior  girls  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a 
manless  world — which  prospect,  at  eighteen, 
is  nothing  less  than  devastating. 

Experienced  teachers  can  combat  this  situ¬ 
ation,  because  they  already  know  the  tricks 
of  the  trade — they  have  learned  them  through 
the  years.  But  what  about  teachers  who  are 
getting  their  final  papers  in  June.^  Are  we 
going  to  allow  them,  now  while  the  battle  is 
raging,  to  waste  at  least  two  years  following 
the  trial-and-error  method.^ 

For  these  recruits,  I,  a  battle-scarred  vet¬ 
eran,  am  about  to  give  away  a  few  trade 
secrets. 

The  way  you  walk  into  your  classroom 
on  your  first  teaching  day  can  decide  your 
chances  for  a  happy  year.  The  journey  from 
the  door  to  the  desk  is  a  fateful  one.  Let 
your  manner  be  businesslike,  confident.  If 
necessary,  keep  saying  to  yourself,  "I  can 
handle  this  job.  I  have  had  all  the  re- 
cjuired  training.  I  know  more  than  these 
youngsters.  I  am  determined  to  bo  success¬ 


ful.”  It  is  a  known  truth  that  if  you  have 
confidence  in  yourself,  other  people  sense  it 
and  will,  in  turn,  have  confidence  in  you. 

Have  a  carefully  prepared  speech  ready. 
Look  squarely  at  the  class  while  delivering 
the  speech.  Set  up  your  routine.  Among 
other  things,  make  a  point  of  telling  the 
class  that  when  the  bell  rings  for  the  beginning 
of  class,  the  entire  group  must  be  waiting 
for  you,  because  the  lesson  begins  when  you 
cross  the  threshold. 

Wartime  Motivation 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  topic  of 
motivation  at  length — you  are  probably  sick 
of  the  sound  of  the  word.  I  do  want  to  go 
on  record  as  advocating  that  you  lose  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  point  out  to  your  classes  that 
war  is  temporary.  Postwar  times  will  come, 
and  during  those  times,  those  who  want  to  cat 
will  have  to  work.  Since  jobs  will  be  relatively 
scarce,  only  the  superior  office  worker  will  be 
able  to  hold  a  job.  The  way  to  become  a 
superior  business  person  is  to  stay  in  school 
and  work  hard. 

Each  lesson  you  teach  should  be  as  care¬ 
fully  prepared  as  a  radio  script.  You  should 
know  exactly  what  you  are  going  to  do  every 
minute  of  the  period,  and  you  should  time 
yourself  so  that  you  may  be  sure  that  your 
schedule  is  correct.  Allow  at  least  five  min¬ 
utes  for  answering  questions.  Incidentally, 
you  will  find  that  the  day  you  accomplish  all 
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you  planned  to  do  will  be  a  rare  day  indeed. 
Think  nothing  of  this.  The  reason  for  planning 
your  work  is  to  keep  the  lesson  moving  at  ail 
times,  to  keep  the  class  busy. 

Don’t  flop  into  a  chair  and  expect  to  hold 
attention.  Stand  up.  If  you  sit  down,  your 
class  will  mentally  sit  down  with  you. 

The  Strategy  of  Attack 

"Work  well  begun  is  half  done.’’  In  your 
first-day  speech  you  told  your  classes  that  the 
lesson  would  begin  when  you  crossed  the 
threshold.  For  psychological  effect,  require  the 
class  to  assemble  and  be  on  the  alert  for  your 
coming.  Don’t  enter  the  room  until  the  start¬ 
ing  bell  rings,  but  come  in  teaching. 

For  shorthand  and  transcription  classes,  this 
is  easy.  Start  dictating  as  you  come  in.  Re¬ 
quire  every  pupil  to  have  his  notebook  open, 
pen  poised,  ready  to  take  down  your  words. 
This  can  be  fun  for  the  teacher.  I  always 
take  this  opportunity  to  announce  any  news, 
such  as  an  unexpected  assembly  or  a  change 
in  the  order  of  periods.  It  can  also  be  used 
as  a  corrective  measure,  as  in  dictation  like 
this: 

Gentlemen:  Yesterday  afternoon  after  school,  I 
had  occasion  to  visit  the  office-practice  room.  I 
was  disappointed  to  find  papers  strewn  over  the 
floor,  the  Mimeograph  uncovered,  and  the  window 
shades  not  correctly  arranged.  It  would  seem  that 
I  am  not  getting  full  value  for  the  money  I 
expend  in  salaries. 

Miss  Shea  and  Miss  Johnson  are  to  stop  at  the 
cashier’s  window  and  collect  their  pay.  They  are 
discharged  as  of  this  date.  Very  truly  yours, 

Classes  started  on  the  dot  put  the  pupils  in 
a  w’orking  frame  of  mind,  which  makes  the 
entire  lesson  go  forward  smartly. 

Typewriting  is  also  a  very  easy  subject  for 
attack  by  this  method.  The  contract  method  of 
assigning  work  is  a  great  help  in  creating  a 
serious  attitude.  I  require  our  pupils  to  be 
seated  at  the  machines  with  paper  inserted  be¬ 
fore  I  enter.  When  the  door  is  shut,  I  call 
out  the  margins  to  be  used,  and  the  class  must 
set  those  margins  before  I  reach  my  desk.  On 
the  board  I  have  previously  written  the  drill 
exercises  for  the  first  part  of  the  period,  and 
upon  my  arrival  at  the  desk,  the  lesson  starts. 

In  Business  English,  we  have  concert  work. 
Sometimes  I  call  out  the  present  tense  of  a 
verb,  and  the  class  chants  the  other  tenses.  The 
other  commercial  teachers  who  know  of  this 
habit  of  mine  are  a  great  help  to  me.  I  think 


MRS.  MARIE  M.  STEWART  heads  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  of  Stonington  (Connecticut) 
High  School.  She  introduced  accelerated  training 
In  her  office  practice  classes  the  day  after  Pearl 
Harbor  and  has  taught  several  classes  in  first  aid. 
She  has  taught  business  subjects  in  the  states  of 
Washington,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  and  is 
an  expert  bridge  player.  Under  ‘^achievements,” 
she  lists  two  daughters  and  a  son. 


they  must  stay  up  all  night  thinking  of  verbs 
I  couldn’t  possibly  use.  They  manage  to  catch 
me  just  before  class  and  gravely  make  their 
suggestions. 

If  the  responses  tend  to  sound  sleepy,  I  give 
the  class  a  series  of  "ing,  ang,  ung’’  words — 
sing,  ring,  etc.,  and  end  with  bring.  Almost 
invariably  I  get  a  firm  "bring,  brang,  brung.” 
This  wakes  the  pupils  up  and  shows  them  the 
folly  of  daydreaming  on  my  time. 

By  using  a  little  ingenuity,  this  attack  plan 
can  be  adapted  to  any  subject. 

In  the  study  hall,  unfortunately,  we  cannot 
start  the  period  with  zip,  and  zoom  through 
until  the  closing  bell,  but  there  are  tricks  to  this 
study-hall  business,  too. 

If  your  principal  has  handed  you  a  list  of 
people  who  belong  in  your  room,  your  work 
is  easy.  Just  a  word  of  warning — do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  pronounce  a  name  if  you  are  not  sure 
of  it.  For  some  reason,  the  mispronunciation 
of  a  name  by  a  teacher  is  not  merely  amusing 
to  pupils,  it  is  hilariously  funny.  Spell  the 
name,  ask  the  pupil  to  identify  himself,  ascer¬ 
tain  the  correct  pronunciation,  and  write  it 
down  phonetically  on  your  list. 

If  you  have  not  been  given  a  list,  your 
problem  is  much  more  difficult.  In  this  case, 
have  a  seating  plan  already  drawn  up  and  ask 
each  pupil  to  write  his  own  name  in  the  desig¬ 
nated  space.  Qieck  pronunciation  at  this  time. 
Above  all,  do  not  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  you 
their  names  so  that  you  may  write  them  in. 
If  you  do,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Eleanor  Roosevelts  and  Wendell  Will- 
kies  there  are  in  the  room.  Each  time  an  as¬ 
sumed  name  is  given,  it  will  be  the  signal  for 
an  outburst  of  raucous  laughter. 

As  soon  as  possible,  seat  your  pupils  in 
alphabetical  order.  This  serves  two  purposes. 
It  makes  it  easier  to  take  attendance  and  to 
make  out  reports,  and  it  will  usually  break 
up  twosomes  and  threesomes  that  might  cause 
you  trouble. 

Never,  never  say  an  unnecessary  word.  Cul- 
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tivate  "the  look.”  This  is  a  steady,  cool  glance 
that  has  worked  wonders  in  my  own  case.  Quite 
by  accident,  1  discovered  that  I  could  summon 
"the  look”  by  giving  the  culprit  a  level  glance 
and  at  the  same  time  mentally  picturing  the 
various  acts  of  violence  I  should  like  to  com¬ 
mit. 

'  The  look”  also  fills  in  when  you  cannot 
make  up  your  mind  instantly  what  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  in  a  given  situation.  Turn  on  the 
glare  while  you  think. 

Another  good  trick  is  to  carry  a  notebook 
with  you  and,  when  some  minor  offense  is 
committed,  pretend  to  write  busily  in  it.  This 
straightens  things  out  beautifully,  but  don’t 
ask  me  why,  because  I  don’t  know.  If  you 
have  ever  watched  a  policeman  make  out  a 
ticket  while  you  sat  behind  the  wheel  won¬ 
dering  whether  your  name  was  on  it,  maybe 
you  will  understand. 

If  you  speak  rarely  and  then  only  the  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  words,  you  will  keep  the  pu¬ 
pils  wondering;  and  while  wondering,  they 
are  very  apt  to  conduct  themselves  properly. 
The  fact  that  you  are  also  wondering  is  your 
personal  secret. 

Be  kind,  be  firm,  be  fair,  but  don’t  get  lazy. 
If  you  do  get  lax,  your  good  start  will  go  for 
naught. 

Individual  Differences 

There  is  no  such  person  as  a  bad  boy  or 
girl.  There  are  simply  youngsters  whom  no¬ 
body  has  bothered  to  help.  I  shall  pass  over  the 
spoiled-brat  type,  the  ones  who  think  the  uni¬ 
verse  turns  for  them,  and  the  chronic  whin¬ 
ers.  I  shall  concentrate  on  the  so-called  ”bad” 
boy,  the  one  who  gives  all  the  trouble  and 
who  tries  to  keep  the  class  in  an  uproar. 

Frequently  you  will  find  that  this  boy  is 
ignored  at  home  and  ignored  at  school  unless 
he  does  something  to  irk  people.  My  policy 
is  to  put  responsibility  gradually  upon  him. 
This  has  to  be  subtly  done  or  he  will  think  he 
has  me  frightened.  Begin  by  occasionally  ask¬ 


ing  him  to  do  you  a  favor.  Little  by  little, 
work  him  up  to  the  point  where  he  will  take 
your  place  at  the  desk  if  you  are  called  out 
of  the  room. 

However,  if  he  does  something  that  should 
not  be  overlooked,  ask  him  to  meet  you  after 
school.  Be  sure  to  jot  his  name  down  so 
that  he  will  know  there  is  no  chance  of  your 
forgetting  the  date.  At  the  conference,  don’t 
nag  or  scold ;  simply  explain  the  situation  from 
the  point  of  view  of  law  and  order  and  leave 
the  solution  up  to  him. 

The  showoffs  are  the  ones  who  get  in  my 
hair.  It  took  me  years  to  learn  that  it  is  wise 
not  to  see  too  much.  I  once  had  a  boy,  the  class 
clown,  who,  during  a  typing  lesson,  removed 
his  shoes  and  sat  typing  with  his  stockinged 
feet  planted  firmly  on  the  floor.  There  were 
two  reasons  for  his  doing  this.  He  wanted  to 
make  the  others  laugh,  and  he  also  wanted 
to  show  a  pair  of  gorgeously  loud  socks.  The 
other  pupils  did  not  laugh — they  were  too  busy 
— and  I  appeared  blissfully  unaware.  After  a 
few  like  experiences,  the  boy  gave  up. 

If  you  let  the  idea  sink  in  that  the  best  way 
to  get  your  attention  is  by  doing  exceptionally 
good  work  or  by  performing  a  thoughtful,  kind 
act,  you  will  find  daily  improvement  in  your 
classes.  "The  teacher”  is  a  big  person  to  the 
pupils,  and  you  have  a  lot  to  live  up  to. 

We  must  remember  that  no  two  pupils 
are  alike,  and  if  we  are  to  be  successful  teach¬ 
ers,  we  must  put  time  and  effort  into  studying 
each  child  so  that  we  may  devise  ways  and 
means  of  bringing  out  the  good  that  is  really 
there. 

I  like  to  visualize  the  teaching  front  as  com¬ 
posed  of  a  group  of  people  who  realize  that 
they  must  provide  a  steady,  calm,  serene  school- 
day  life  for  children  whose  ideas  and  emotions 
are  twisted  by  living  in  a  country  at  war.  We 
must  be  their  balance  wheel.  We  must  show 
them  by  precept  and  example  that  basically 
there  is  no  change  in  the  things  that  really 
matter. 


The  United  States  Post  Office  has  instituted  a  system  of  zone  numbers  to  expedite  the  de¬ 
livery  of  mail  in  the  178  largest  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  change  requires  only  the  | 

adding  of  a  numeral  after  the  name  of  the  aty  to  indicate  the  postal  delivery  district  in  which  j 

a  particular  street  address  falls.  270  Madison  Avenue  is  in  District  16  of  New  York  City. 

If  you  live  in  a  metropolitan  area  that  has  been  zoned,  please  be  sure  to  include  the  key 
number  in  all  correspondence  with  us. 

Mail  for  this  magazine  should  be  addressed: 

The  Business  Education  World 
270  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  16,  New  York  j 
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HELEN  J. 

CAFFREY 

The  term  "small 
high  school,”  as 
used  in  this  article,  re¬ 
fers  to  a  school  with  an 
enrollment  of  from  ^0 
to  200  pupils.^  Ac¬ 
cording  to  many  edu¬ 
cators,  a  school  of  this 
size  should  not  attempt 
to  offer  commercial  courses  beyond  the  personal- 
use  or  consumer  level.^  In  other  words,  theo¬ 
retically,  at  least,  second-year  shorthand,  ad¬ 
vanced  bookkeeping,  and  office  practice  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  curriculum. 

One  reason  for  this  feeling  on  the  part  of 
educators  is  that  "like  the  general  public,  lead¬ 
ers  tend  to  associate  bigness  with  goodness.  It 
is  a  common  trick  of  the  American  mind  to 
think  that  because  a  thing  is  large  it  is  by  that 
fact  also  better.”’ 

In  refutation  of  this  idea,  Mrs.  Cora  A.  Wil¬ 
son,  the  commercial  teacher  in  a  small  high 
school  in  Constantine,  Michigan,  pleads  the 
cause  of  students  in  the  smaller  town,  who 
she  thinks  should  have  as  good  a  chance  as 
those  in  the  cities  to  obtain  good  commercial 
training.  A  good  proportion  of  her  students 
do  get  office  jobs.* 

After  twenty  years’  experience  in  teaching 
commercial  subjects  in  the  Norton  (Massa¬ 
chusetts)  High  School,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  vocational  success  of  even  a  comparatively 
few  graduates  warrants  the  inclusion  of  ad- 


’  Frank  W.  Cyr,  "The  Small  School  in  Its  Com¬ 
munity.”  The  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  8 
(April,  1937),  p.  225. 

*  F.  G.  Nichols,  Commercial  Education  in  the 
High  School,  New  York;  D.  Appleton-Century 
Company,  Inc.,  1933,  pp.  495-496. 

*W.  H.  Gaumnitz,  "The  Importance  of  the  Small 
School — Its  Major  Problems.”  The  Phi  Delta  Kap¬ 
pan,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  8  (April,  1937),  p.  209. 

*Cora  A.  Wilson,  "Some  Problems  in  Commercial 
Education  in  the  Small  High  School.”  The  Balance 
Sheet,  Vol.  XV,  No.  6  (February,  1934),  pp.  257- 
258;  273. 


Office-practice  classes,  graduate  clubs, 
and  employer-conference  —  this  commercial 
department  uses  all  these  to  good  advantage 


vanced  courses  in  small  high  schools  in  some 
communities,  and  that  positions  are  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  whose  training  and  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions  adequately  prepare  them  to  fill  office 
positions. 

Norton  is  a  college  town  with  a  population 
of  approximately  2,800.  Normally,  there  are 
from  125  to  150  students  in  the  high  school. 
All  the  commercial  work  is  handled  by  one 
teacher.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  students 
register  in  the  commercial  course. 

Most  commercial  educators  would  agree  that 
in  a  school  of  this  size  the  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  personal-use  values  rather  than 
upon  the  vocational  aspects  of  the  work. 
Nevertheless,  a  great  many  of  our  graduates 
have  obtained  positions. 

The  literature  on  small  .schools  u.sually  re¬ 
fers  to  rural  districts,  while  Norton  more  nearly 
approximates  the  suburban  high  school  to  which 
Walters  refers  when  he  says: 

I  speak  of  small  rural  communities  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  small  suburban  communities,  for  the 
business  interests  of  the  latter  are  practically  identical 
with  those  of  the  larger  metropolitan  areas  of  which 
they  form  a  part.® 

The  Community  Background 

Wheaton  College  and  a  boarding  school  for 
girls  occupy  the  most  desirable  property  in  the 
center  of  the  town  and  are  tax  free.  The 
-school  appropriation  is  relatively  small.  The 
town  has  a  few  factories,  including  a  bleachery, 
a  wool-combing  mill,  and  several  small  jewelry 
and  box  factories,  where  graduates  find  em¬ 
ployment  in  various  clerical  and  office  positions. 
Besides,  many  graduates  commute  to  Boston, 
Providence,  and  surrounding  towns  and  cities 
to  their  work. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  majority  of 
Norton  High  School  commercial  graduates  ob¬ 
tain  office  employment.  In  fact,  it  has  often 
been  impossible  to  fill  all  the  calls  received. 

Some  of  our  graduates  are  called  upon  to  do 
all  kinds  of  office  work,  including  the  keeping 

*  R.  G.  Walters,  "The  Small  High  School  Com¬ 
mercial  Curriculum.”  The  Balance  Sheet,  Vol.  XVII, 
No.  1  (September,  1935),  p.  12. 
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HELEN  J.  CAFFREY  is  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  Norton  (Massachusetts)  High 
School  and  also  teaches  at  the  House  in  the  Pines, 
a  private  school  for  girls.  She  is  a  specialist  in 
stencil  duplicating  and  at  present  is  studying  medi¬ 
cal  shorthand.  She  is  also  engaged  in  graduate 
study  at  Boston  University. 


of  records  that  require  more  knowledge  than 
could  be  obtained  in  one  year  of  bookkeeping. 
Some  are  filling  positions  in  which  they  must 
write  shorthand  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Others 
are  called  upon  to  use  office  machines  that  we 
do  not  have  for  training  purposes,  but  they 
seem  to  be  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  use 
of  these  machines  in  a  short  time.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  we  must  meet  the  same  standards  that 
the  city  schools  do  in  order  to  give  our  stu¬ 
dents  the  training  that  is  demanded  locally. 

One  can  see,  after  reviewing  the  above  ex¬ 
amples,  that  the  situation  in  Norton  is  different 
from  that  in  a  rural  community  like  those  de¬ 
scribed  by  M.  E.  Studebaker  in  "What  Kind 
of  Business  Education  Should  We  Offer  in  the 
Small  High  Schools  of  the  Country?”® 

Ernest  A.  Zelliot  says,  "General  education 
objectives  .  ,  .  including  exploration  and  guid¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  consumer  and  personal-use 
values,  are  essentially  the  same  for  any  school 
regardless  of  size.”^  Commercial  educators  in 
general,  however,  agree  that  there  is  a  distinct 
difference  in  the  vocational  aims  of  large  and 
small  schools. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  that  the  students  in 
Norton,  their  parents,  the  superintendent,  the 
school  committee,  and  the  taxpayers  would  re¬ 
sent  any  change  that  reduced  the  vocational 
competency  of  high  school  graduates.  As  Sel¬ 
by  expresses  it,  "Townspeople  clearly  see  the 
high  school  as  a  commercial  asset.”® 

Moreover,  the  majority  of  parents  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  suggestion  made  by  one  leading 
educator  that  if  their  children  want  advanced 
courses  in  vocational  subjects,  they  can  get 


*  M.  E.  Studebaker,  "What  Kind  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Should  We  Offer  in  the  Small  High  Schools 
of  the  Country?"  The  National  Business  Education 
Quarterly,  Vol.  V,  No.  3  (March,  1937),  pp.  6-9. 

’  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  "Business  Education  in  the 
Small  High  Schools  of  Colorado.”  The  National 
Business  Education  Quarterly,  Vol.  V,  No.  3  (March, 
1937),  p.  25. 

*  P.  ().  Selby,  "Business  Education  in  the  Small 
High  Schools  of  Northern  Missouri."  The  National 
Business  Education  Quarterly,  Vol.  V,  No.  3  (March, 
1937),  p.  31. 


them  by  paying  for  them  in  private  business 
schools. 

A  Link  with  the  Community 

Besides  transcription  and  the  work  required 
during  the  final  year  of  shorthand,  much  of 
the  time  of  our  advanced  class  is  spent  in  office- 
practice  work.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  duplicat¬ 
ing  and  special  typing  to  be  done  for  school  and 
town  organizations;  this  is  part  of  the  office¬ 
training  course.  Usually,  six  or  eight  senior 
students  comprise  the  office-practice  group. 

The  work  turned  out  by  these  students  helps 
to  "sell”  the  commercial  department,  and  even 
the  high  school,  when  increased  appropriations 
are  needed,  because  this  work  includes  typing 
and  duplicating  for  the  town  clerk,  selectmen, 
school  committee,  head  of  the  welfare,  water 
commissioners,  and  board  of  trade;  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  programs,  notices,  tags,  calendars,  and 
tickets  for  clubs  and  organizations  within  and 
without  the  school;  the  duplicating  of  high 
school  and  grammar  school  papers  and  tests 
and  outlines  for  teachers;  and  the  typing  of 
report  cards  (booklet  form,  with  teachers’  com¬ 
ments). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment  serves  as  a  link  between  the  school  and 
the  community,  and  that  if  such  work  is  well 
done  it  puts  a  heavy  load  upon  the  commercial 
teacher.  At  the  same  time,  this  work  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  only  voca¬ 
tional  department  in  the  school  and  is  a  means 
of  creating  good  will  toward  the  school  on  the 
part  of  large  numbers  of  townspeople. 

Work  in  Superintendent’s  Office 

In  addition  to  all  this  work,  five  of  the  best 
advanced  students  are  assigned  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  office.  Each  day  of  the  week,  a 
different  student  works  in  this  office,  super¬ 
vised  only  by  the  principal  and  superintendent. 
On  her  day  in  the  office  a  girl  is  excused  from 
all  classes  and  works  from  eight  until  one 
o’clock.  She  is  in  full  charge  of  the  office 
during  that  time.  She  is  required  to  do  all 
kinds  of  clerical  and  secretarial  work. 

Students  in  the  office-practice  class  have  been 
responsible  for  handling  an  enormous  amount 
of  correspondence  for  the  Bristol  County 
Teachers  Association  and  the  local  posts  of  the 
American  Legion  and  Auxiliary,  as  the  school 
officials  and  some  of  the  teachers  have  been 
officers  of  these  associations. 
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Besides  all  these  tasks,  performed  as  part 
of  their  school  work,  arrangements  were  made 
last  year  for  a  week  of  vocational-practice  work 
in  local  business  offices. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  student  who  successfully 
completes  our  four-year  course  has  a  good  prac¬ 
tical  foundation  for  the  work  demanded  of  the 
average  office  worker. 

A  stencil  duplicator  with  tracing  equipment, 
a  hectograph,  a  Monroe  Calculator,  filing 
equipment,  twelve  typewriters,  a  paper  cutter, 
a  stapler;  and  a  large  punch  comprise  the  office 
equipment. 

I  feel  that  in  practical  office  tasks,  our  school 
is  at  present  giving  fairly  adequate  training 
for  the  work  which  ordinarily  is  demanded  in 
local  offices.  The  results  of  conferences  with 
employers  and  questionnaires  and  interviews 
with  graduates  seem  to  indicate  that  this  is 
true.  Experience  seems  to  bear  out  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  many  employers  that,  if  an  em¬ 
ployee  has  the  proper  attitude  and  typing  skill, 
they  are  willing  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
learn  machine  operation  on  the  job. 

Checking  on  Employment  Data 

Through  the  formation  of  a  commercial 
club  for  graduates,  which  meets  once  a  week 
for  the  discussion  of  common  problems; 
through  interviews  with  businessmen,  employ¬ 
ers,  and  graduates;  and  through  questionnaires 
sent  out  to  graduates  of  the  past  ten  years,  it 
has  been  possible  to  keep  in  touch  with  what 
is  expected  of  high  school  graduates  and  how 
nearly  our  office  practice  course  meets  local  re¬ 
quirements. 

I  agree  with  Miss  Greenaway,  who  says  that 
the  task  of  a  teacher  in  a  small  school  is  to 
train  for  general  office  work  in  local  firms 
rather  than  for  advanced  secretarial  work,  and 
that  ”The  needs  of  these  companies  are  likely 
to  be  clearly  and  definitely  stated.”® 

Personal  conferences  with  employers  have 
yielded  much  information.  Such  conferences 

*  M.  Emily  Greenaway,  "Ours  Not  to  Reason 
Why.?”  The  Business  Education  World,  Vol.  XVII, 
No.  3  (November,  1937),  p.  203. 


have  provided  the  basis  for  certain  specific  im¬ 
provements  in  the  office-practice  course  and  in¬ 
formation  on  the  machines  used  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  Comments  of  most  employeers  seem 
to  agree  with  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
the  training  in  skills  given  by  the  school  is  ade¬ 
quate,  but  that  inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
essentials  (English,  spelling,  and  punctuation) 
and  lack  of  desirable  personal  traits  cause  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  in 
these  interviews  that  graduates  who  were  poor 
students  in  school  have  often  turned  out  to  be 
satisfactory  employees,  and  that,  conversely,  the 
best  students  are  not  always  satisfactory  as 
office  workers. 

Questionnaires,  sent  to  our  graduates  over 
a  ten-year  period,  show  plainly  that,  of  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  boys  who  major 
in  commercial  work  in  the  Norton  High  School, 
very  few  succeed  in  obtaining  office  positions, 
but  that  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  girls  who  are 
now  working  do  some  kind  of  office  work.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  figures  do  not 
show  that  many  other  types  of  jobs  are  obtained 
because  of  a  knowledge  of  commercial  work, 
used  as  the  entering  wedge,  even  though  the 
skills  gained  in  school  may  not  be  used  directly. 

Among  our  graduates  who  are  working  in 


offices,  the  distribution  is  as  follows: 

Secretarial  .  13% 

Stenography  . .  28% 

Bookkeeping  and  general  office 

work  .  13% 

Stenography  and  bookkeeping  ...  9% 

Clerical  work,  typing,  and  switch¬ 
board  .  6% 

Miscellaneous  (cost  clerk,  stock 
clerk,  packing  room,  bills  of 
lading,  pay  roll,  filing,  billing, 
invoicing)  .  31% 


There  is  probably  some  overlapping  of  duties 
in  these  figures,  especially  in  small  offices. 

Many  graduates  who  are  listed  as  factory 
workers  obtained  employment  in  the  packing 
and  shipping  rooms  of  jewelry  factories  and 
the  bleachery  because  they  could  be  called  upon 
to  type  or  to  help  out  in  the  office  on  pay 
rolls  and  inventories  when  needed. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Business  Teacher-Training 
Institutions  will  be  held  in  Haskell  Hall,  University  of  Chicago,  June  18  and  19, 
President  P.  O.  Selby  has  announced. 
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The  Prize  Winners  for  1943 

Selected  from  Thousands  of  Participants 
In  the  International  Bookkeeping  Contest 


Notre  Dame  Convent,  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Sister  St.  Patricia  of  Mary. 

St.  Patrick’s  High  School,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Winifred,  S.N.D. 

Holy  Angels  Academy,  St.  Jerome,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Sister  Marie  Sylvia,  S.S./l. 

St.  Jean-Baptiste  School,  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  Sister 
Af.  Edmond,  5.S./1. 

High  School,  Edgewood,  Wisconsin.  Sister  M. 
Alexius. 


First  Prize 

A  silver  trophy  cup  awarded  permanently  to 
the  winning  school  in  each  division;  $10  to 
the  teacher. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Jones  Commercial  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Stanley  /.  Franklin. 

CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 

Immaculate  Conception  Academy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sister  Isabelle. 

COLLEGES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 

Mount  Mary  College,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Sister 
Mary  Cunigundis. 

Second  to  Tenth  Places 
S5  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  each  club. 
Listed  in  order  of  selection  by  the  judges. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
High  School,  Deadwood,  South  Dakota.  Helen 
Isaacson. 

Van  Cleve  High  School,  Troy,  Ohio.  Virginia  Weiss. 
High  School,  Tripp,  South  Dakota.  /.  Donald  Larson. 
High  School,  Bramwell,  West  Virginia.  Mrs.  Kath¬ 
erine  Cook  Hill. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Rice  Senior  High  School,  Northumber¬ 
land,  Pennsylvania.  L.  Irene  Frederick. 

High  School,  St.  Jacob,  Illinois.  Eunice  L.  Aebischer. 
High  School,  Quakertown,  Pennsylvania.  Howard  O. 
W^aite.* 

Toccoa  Falls  Institute,  Toccoa  Falls,  Georgia.  Louise 
Moore.* 

High  School,  Kuna,  Idaho.  Mrs.  Ruby  Tollman. 

High  School,  Penticton,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 
Mrs.  Helen  Colquhoun. 

CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 

St.  Ann's  Academy,  Rawdon,  Montcalm,  Quebec, 
Canada.  Sister  Al.  Madeleine  du  Calvaire  and  Sister 
Al.  Rose-Lillian. 

St.  Ann’s  Academy,  Marlboro,  Massachusetts.  Sister 
Donalda  Marie. 

Central  Catholic  High  School,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 
Sister  Frances. 

Notre  Dame  Academy,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Marie-de-Loyola,  A.S.V.  and  Sister  Eustelle- 
de-l'Eucharistie.  A.S.V. 


COLLEGES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Mount  Saint  Bernard  College,  Antigonish,  Nova 
Scotia.  Sister  St.  Mary  Donald. 

Notre  Dame  Convent,  Caraquet,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada.  Sister  Saint  Charity. 

Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  Carbondale,  Il¬ 
linois.  Susie  E.  Ogden. 

Saint  Michael’s  Academy,  Brandon,  Manitoba,  Can¬ 
ada.  Sister  Mary  St.  Peter. 

Presentation  of  Mary  Academy,  Sutton,  (Brome) 
Quebec,  Canada.  Sister  Marie-des-Neiges. 

National  Business  Institute,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Mylo  Dale. 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Charleston, 
Illinois.  Dr.  Earl  S.  Dickerson. 

Caldwell  College,  Caldwell,  New  Jersey.  Sister  Al. 
Alma,  O.P. 

Northern  Business  College,  Bemidji,  Minnesota. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Sathre. 

Fifty  Individual  Prize  Winners 
A  check  for  $1  to  each  of  the  following  stu¬ 
dents,  who  submitted  outstanding  papers; 

Arizona:  Nobuye  Tabata,  Butte  High  School, 
Rivers  (Miss  Y.  Fujiki). 

California:  Irene  Fritz,  San  Juan  Union  High 
School,  Fair  Oaks  (Naomi  Elizabeth-Ann  Fuqua) ; 
Barbara  Johnson,  Union  High  School,  Yuba  City 
(Reginald  C.  Estep). 

Colorado:  Juanita  Salas,  High  School,  Holly 
(Jane  Taylor). 

Florida:  Harriet  Boltin,  High  School,  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Mrs.  Naomi  Stevens). 

Georgia:  June  Scott,  Emmanuel  Junior  College, 
Franklin  Springs  (Mrs.  Lillian  C.  Myers) ;  Ruth 
Brown,  Toccoa  Falls  Institute,  Toccoa  Falls  (Louise 
Moore). 

Indiana:  Helen  Frick,  St.  Joseph’s  Academy, 
South  Bend  (Sister  Ann  Virginia). 

Iowa:  Rosemary  Erdmann,  St.  Joseph  High  School, 
Le  Mars  (Sister  Alvara). 
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Kansas:  Martina  Bieker,  Girls'  Otholic  High 
School,  Hays  (Sister  M.  Dolores,  C.S.A.). 

Kentucky:  Martha  Sloan,  Technical  High  Schol, 
Owensboro  (Emily  Overton). 

Louisiana:  Marie  Louise  Guenther,  Redemptorist 
Boys’  and  Girls’  High  School,  New  Orleans  (Sis¬ 
ter  M.  Lawrence,  S.S.N.D.), 

Maine:  Marion  Schurman,  Gilman  High  School, 
Northeast  Harbor  (Florence  E.  Greenleaf). 

Maryland:  Rebecca  Thompson,  High  School,  An¬ 
napolis  (Opal  Wells  Johnson). 

Massachusetts:  M.  Claire  Sweeney,  St.  John’s 
High  School,  Canton  (Sister  M.  Anna  Mildred); 
Helena  Franco,  Jesus-Mary  Academy,  Fall  River 
(Sister  M.  St.  Hilda,  R.J.M.);  Bernice  Lemire,  Saint 
Louis  Academy,  Lowell  (Sister  Agnes-du-Sauveur, 
A.S.V.) ;  Jacqueline  Serre,  Notre  Dame  School, 
North  Adams  (Sister  M.  Rose  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
S.S.A.);  Yvonne  Chapdelaine,  High  School,  North- 
boro  (Miss  Marjorie  D.  Taft). 

Michigan:  Gladys  Frischitz,  St.  Anthony  High 
School,  Detroit  (Sister  M.  Cassilda);  Michael  Mc- 
Shane,  St.  Joseph  Commerciaf  College,  Detroit 
(Brother  Boniface,  F.S.C.);  Ida  Mae  Stiehl,  High 
School,  Sterling  (Mabel  Wubbena). 

Minnesota:  Lorraine  Olson,  High  School,  Coka- 
to  (Hazel  Berglund). 

Missouri:  Paul  Ellebracht,  McBride  High  School, 
St.  Louis  (Brother  Charles  S.  Sontag) ;  Joseph  Gara- 
giola.  South  Side  Catholic  High,  St.  Louis  (Joseph 
G.  Konitzer,  S.M.). 

Nebraska;  Anne  Thomsen,  High  School,  Superior 
(Harriet  Swanson). 

New  Jersey:  Isabelle  Knodel,  Our  I^dy  Queen  of 
Peace  High  School,  North  Arlington  (Sister  Cath¬ 
arine  Anita). 

New  York;  Elizabeth  Costello,  St.  Joseph’s  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School,  Brooklyn  (Sister  DeChantal 
Maria);  Kathleen  Peake,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  School, 
New  York  (Sister  M.  Louise). 

Ohio:  Sally  Lou  Bowman,  High  School,  Bowling 
Green  (V.  W.  Babb) ;  John  Deering,  Cathedral  Latin 
School,  Cleveland  (Brother  S.  P.  Wilhelm,  S.M.) ; 
Betty  Jane  Hoover,  Madison  High  School,  Mans¬ 
field  (Gladys  MacDonald) ;  Margaret  Milligan, 
High  School,  Marion  (Mrs.  Maxine  Hall). 

Pennsylvania;  Anna  Marie  Hauser,  Sacred  Heart 
Academy,  Lancaster  (Sister  M.  Madeleine  Rose) ; 
Teresa  Smith,  Delone  Catholic  High  School,  Mc- 
Sherrystown  (Sister  M.  Illuminata);  Leona  Dieter, 
High  School,  Nazareth  (Mrs.  Mildred  O.  Metz); 
Betty  Stanger,  High  School,  Shinglehouse  (Mary  Ed¬ 
na  Seanor)  ;  Marilyn  Clemens,  High  School,  Souder- 
ton  (Mary  Reisler). 

Rhode  Island:  Collette  Dickey,  Notre  Dame 
High  School,  Central  Falls  (Sister  Marie-Donalda 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  S.S.A.). 

South  Carolina;  Thomasina  Finch,  Immaculate 
Conception  High  School,  Charleston  (Sister  M. 
Magdalene,  O.S.P.). 

Tennessee;  Samara  Scott,  Bible  Training  School, 
Sevierville  (Mrs.  Herschell  Green). 

Texas:  Ruth  Klinksiek,  St.  Gerard’s  High  School, 
.San  Antonio  (Sister  Mary  Louise,  S.S.N.D.);  Doro¬ 
thy  Shull,  High  School,  Weslaco  (Marvis  Anderson). 


Special  Cash  Prizes 

A  check  for  $5  to  the  teacher  of  the  club 

that  submitted  the  largest  number  of 
qualifying  papers  in  each  division. 

Public  High  Schools:  Virginia  Weiss,  Van 
Cleve  High  School,  Troy,  Ohio. 

Catholic  High  Schools:  Sister  St.  'Thomas 
of  Cori,  C.N.D.,  Catholic  High  School, 
Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

Colleges  and  Private  Business  Schools:  Mrs. 
R.  Rouse  Jones,  Jr.,  Y.M.C.A.  School 
of  Commerce,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


Utah:  Grant  Hills,  Granite  High  School,  Salt 
Lake  City  (Mrs.  Merie  Bosh). 

Vermont;  Theresa  Donna,  St.  Mary’s  High 
School,  St.  Albans  (Sister  Bernadette). 

Virginia;  Alice  King,  Junior  College,  Ferrum 
(Verna  Ashworth). 

Washington:  Marian  Mosier,  High  School,  Cou¬ 
lee  City  (Hilda  Mesick). 

Wisconsin:  Marcella  Kielma,  St.  Stanislaus  High 
School,  Milwaukee  (Sister  Lucille  Marie) ;  Jeanne 
Breslin,  St.  Clara  Academy,  Sinsinawa  (Sister  M. 
Basil). 

Canada:  Pauline  Mayer,  St.  Angela  Academy, 
Montreal,  Quebec  (Sr.  M.  Perpetue,  S.S.A.). 

Special  Awards 

A  bookkeeping  fountain  pen  with  posting  point 
to  each  teacher;  a  superior  gold  seal  certificate 
to  each  class;  and  International  Bookkeeping 
Contest  Certificates  of  Achievement  to  students. 
(Listed  in  order  of  selection  by  the  judges.) 

Holy  Trinity  High  School,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 

Sister  M.  'Theresa  Clare,  O.S.F. 

Saint  Louis  Academy,  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  Sister 
Agnes-du-Sauveur,  •  A.S.V. ;  Sister  Marie-des-Vic- 
tories,  A.S.V. 

Technical  High  School,  Owensboro,  Kentucky.  Emily 
Overton. 

Notre  Dame  High  School,  Central  Falls,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  Sister  Marie-Donalda  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
S.S.A. 

St.  Mary  of  the  Mount  High  School,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  Sister  M.  Stanislaus. 

St.  Clara  Academy,  Sinsinawa,  Wisconsin.  Sister 
Mary  Basil. 

Saint  Paul  High  School,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Sister  Mary  James  Richard,  B.V.M. 

Township  High  School,  Princeton,  Illinois.  R.  G. 
Kelsey. 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  Crookston,  Minnesota.  Sister 
M.  Josephine. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Sister  M.  Francella,  O.S.F. 

Bellows  Free  Academy,  St.  Albans,  Vermont.  Ger¬ 
maine  M.  Perrault. 
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Presentation  of  Mary  Academy,  Hudson,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Sister  Mary  Francis  de  Laval. 

Jesus-Mary  Academy,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts. 

Sister  M.  St.  Hilda,  R.J.M. 

High  School,  Shinglehouse,  Pennsylvania.  Mary 
Fdna  Seanor. 

Keith  Hall,  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Josephus. 
St.  Patrick's  High  School,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Sister  Mary  Helen  Regine,  B.V.M. 

St.  Gerard’s  High  School,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Sister 
Mary  Louise,  S.S.N.D. 

St.  Joseph  High  School,  Le  Mars,  Iowa.  Sister 

Alvara. 

High  School,  Simsbury,  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Ada  K. 
Curtiss. 

Saint  Ann  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Sister 

M.  Speciosa. 

St.  Joseph  Commercial  College,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Brother  Boniface,  F.S.C. 

Cathedral  Latin  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Brother 
Sylvester  P.  Wilhelm,  S.M. 

Our  Lady  Queen  of  Peace  High  School,  North  Ar¬ 
lington,  New  Jersey.  Sister  Catharine  Anita. 

St.  John’s  High  School,  Peabody,  Massachusetts. 

Sister  Margaret  St.  Nicholas. 

High  School,  Coulee  City,  Washington.  Hilda 
Mesick. 

Saint  Joseph’s  High  School,  Emmitsburg,  Maryland. 
Rose  H.  Morrison. 

Community  High  School,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 
Lettie  Judkins. 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  School,  Ladysmith, 
British  Columbia,  Canada.  Sister  Joseph  Mar¬ 
garet. 

High  School,  Superior,  Nebraska.  Harriet  C.  Swan¬ 
son. 

Notre  Dame  High  School,  North  Adams,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Sister  Mary  Rose  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
S.S.A. 

Superior  Achievement  Certificates 
PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION 
Red  Seal 

High  School,  Rose  Hill,  Kansas.  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Braly. 

Roosevelt  High  School,  Wyandotte,  Michigan.  Allan 
E.  Barron. 

Central  High  School,  Bicknell,  Indiana.  Loren 
Breeden. 

High  School,  Northborough,  Massachusetts.  Mar¬ 
jorie  D.  Taft. 

Community  High  School,  Galva,  Illinois.  Helen  L. 
Warren. 

High  School,  Weslaco,  Texas.  Marvi\  Anderson. 
High  School,  Phillipsburg,  Kansas.  Emma  Smika 
and  Eunice  Anderson. 

Granite  High  School,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Mrs. 
Merie  Bosh. 

Blue  Seal 

High  School,  Manchester,  Iowa.  Kenneth  Keoppel. 
High  School,  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania.  Alrj.  Mildred 
O.  Metz. 

High  School,  Leadville,  Colorado.  Catherine  M. 
Kelly. 


Butte  High  School,  Rivers,  Arizona.  Yasuko  Fujiki. 
High  School,  Souderton,  Pennsylvania.  Mary  Reisler. 
High  School,  Sutton,  Nebraska.  Mrs.  Miriam  Butler 
Kirchhefer. 

High  School,  Lakefield,  Minnesota.  James  /.  Figge. 
High  School,  Annapolis,  Maryland.  Mrs.  Opal 
Wells  Johnson. 

High  School,  Savanna,  Illinois.  Lucile  F.  Sterling. 
High  School,  Gainesville,  Florida.  Mrs.  Naomi  S. 
Stevens. 

Union  High  School,  Yuba  City,  California.  Reginald 
C.  Estep. 

Madison  Township  High  School,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  • 
Ghtdys  H.  MacDonald. 

San  Juan  Union  High  School,  Fair  Oaks,  California. 
Naomi  Fuqua. 

CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Red  Seal- 

Catholic  High  School,  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  Sister 
Saint  Thomas  of  Cori,  C.N.D. 

St.  Stanislaus  Kostka  High  School,  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois.  Sister  Mary  Leonissa,  S.S.N.D. 

St.  Mary’s  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Sister  St.  Mary  Caroline,  C.N.D. 
St.  Angela  Academy,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 
Sister  Mary  Perpetue,  S.S.A.  and  Sister  Mary 
Catherine  T ekakwitha,  S.S.A. 

Presentation  of  Mary,  Sweetsburg,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Sister  M.  Francois  de  Jesus. 

St.  Adalbert  Commercial  High  School,  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois.  Sister  M.  Augustine. 

St.  John’s  High  School,  Canton,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  M.  Anna  Mildred. 

Saint  Mary  High  School,  Sleepy  Eye,  Minnesota. 
Sister  Mary  Jose. 

Girls  Catholic  High  School,  Hays,  Kansas.  Sister 
AI.  Dolores,  C.S.A. 

Saint  Patrick  High  School,  Trois  Rivieres,  Quebec, 
Canada.  Sister  Marie  de  Lourdes,  A.S.V. 

Putnam  Catholic  Academy,  Putnam,  Connecticut. 

Sister  Rose-Raphael,  D.H.G. 

Saint  Joseph’s  Academy,  South  Bend,  Indiana.  Sis¬ 
ter  M.  Ann  Virginia,  C.S.C. 

St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Amarillo,  Texas.  Sister  Al. 
Emilia,  C.C.V.L 

St.  Edmund’s  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Sister  Helen  Marie,  O.P. 

St.  Josephat  Commercial  High  School,  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois.  Sister  M.  Bernard. 

St.  John  the  Baptist  High  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  Brother  Joseph  Keimig,  S.AI. 
Immaculate  Conception  High  School,  Charleston. 

South  Carolina.  Sister  M.  Magdalene,  O.S.P. 

Delone  Catholic  High  School,  McSherrystown, 
Pennsylvania.  Sister  Al.  llluminata. 

Academie  Sainte-Eamille,  Tracadie,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada.  Sister  Cyr,  G.C.T. 

Blue  Seal 

Saint  Joseph’s  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Sister  DeChantal  Maria. 

St.  Mary  Cathedral  High  School,  Lansing,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Sister  Fidelis. 
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St.  Dominic  Academy,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  Sis- 
ter  M.  Leonarda,  O.P. 

Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Salina,  Kansas.  Sister 
Vincent. 

St.  Peter’s  School,  Lewiston,  Maine.  Sister  Marie 
Aline. 

South  Side  Catholic  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Brother  Joseph  G.  Konitzer,  S.M. 

Notre  Dame  Convent,  Miscouche,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Canada.  Sister  St.  Rose,  C.N.D. 

St.  Mary’s  High  School,  St.  Albans,  Vermont.  Sister 
St.  Bernadette. 

Notre  Dame  High  School,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Sistef 
Elise,  S.N.D.  de  N. 

Muldoon  High  School,  Rockford,  Illinois.  Sister 

Clare  Charles. 

St.  Mary  Academy,  Mt.  Sterling,  Illinois.  Sister 

Marcella. 

St.  Peter  High  School,  St.  Charles,  Missouri.  Sister 
Al.  Paul  de  Cruce. 


Saint  Agnes  Academy,  Alliance,  Nebraska.  Sister 
M.  Edmond. 

Saint  Columbkille  High  School,  Brighton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Sister  Georgine  and  Sister  Mary  Lt- 
gouri. 

COLLEGES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
Red  Seal 

Lindenwood  College,  St.  Charles,  Missouri.  Mary 
Alpha  Sheahan. 

Emmanuel  Junior  College,  Franklin  Springs,  Georgia. 
Mrs.  Lillian  C.  Myers. 

Blue  Seal 

Bible  Training  School  and  College,  Sevierville,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Mrs.  Herschell  Green. 

Ferrum  Junior  College,  Ferrum,  Virginia.  Verna 
Ashworth. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Bookkeeping  Contest  Key 

JANSEN  S  JELLY  HOUSE  and  HONEY  FARM 
Hannah  Jansen,  Proprietor 
Trial  Balance 


January  30,  1943 


1 

Cash  ' 

1,879 

1' 

04  !! 

'l 

2 

Notes  Receivable  j 

324 

12  '' 

7 

Andersen  &  Olson 

18 

67 

19 

Betty  Browne  Novelty  Shops 

259 

88 

32 

Polly  Durling 

154 

66 

41 

Nancy  Eaton  Tea  Room 

19 

68  „ 

50 

Sherridan  Hotel 

103 

50  i 

53 

Union  for  Good  Works 

122 

56 

! 

59 

Reserve  for  Bad  Debts 

? 

147 

34 

60 

Merchandise  Inventory 

8,012 

66  |i 

61 

Packing  Supplies 

"  208 

02  ii 

62 

Packing  Plant  Fixtures 

3,046 

50  1 

63 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Plant  Fixtures 

I 

603 

80 

64 

Farm  Equipment 

1,780 

00  j 

65 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Farm  Equipment 

1 

712 

00 

66 

Office  Equipment 

1,515 

00 

67 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Office  Equipment 

I 

100 

00 

68 

Land 

10,000 

00 

69 

Buildings 

19,000 

00 

70 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Buildings 

1,800 

00 

72 

Janet  Ainsley 

34 

50 

77 

Carol  Francis 

45 

72 

80 

Martha  Hargreaves 

18 

00 

81 

George  Piechowski 

35 

00 

84 

John  D.  Waring  Company 

28 

72 

86 

Notes  Payable 

4,000 

00 

87 

F.O.A.  Insurance  Taxes  Payable 

16 

88 

88 

Mortgage  Payable 

9,000 

00 

89 

Hannah  Jansen,  Capital 

29,117 

30 

91 

Sales 

! 

1  1,806 

98 

92 

Returned  Sales  and  Allowances 

1  ■  7,70 

93 

Purchases 

1  64  08 

94 

Returned  Purchases  and  Allowances 

1  1 

50 

97 

Advertising  Expense 

18 

50 

i 

99 

Freight  Outward 

25 

34 

1' 

|i 

1 

103 

Light  and  Power 

37 

04 

I 

106 

Salaries  and  Wages 

843 

62 

107 

Social  Security  Taxes 

8 

44 

110 

Interest  Expense 

18 

T3 

47,461 

,74 

47,467 

74 
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An  Open  Letter  to  All  Who  Participated  in 
B.  E.W.’s  International  Bookkeeping  Contest 


Another  B.E.W.  international  Book¬ 
keeping  Contest  is  history.  Once  more 
the  judges  can  sleep  without  dreaming  of  stacks 
of  papers  and  columns  of  figures. 

Hannah  Jansen,  the  owner  and  manager  of 
Jansen’s  Jelly  House  and  Honey  Farm,  joins 
me  in  congratulating  you  upon  your  achieve¬ 
ment  in  bookkeeping.  Your  papers  were  evi¬ 
dence  of  commendable  effort  and  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  students. 

The  correct  Trial  Balance  for  the  contest 
problem  is  shown  on  page  602.  Examiners 
accepted  for  a  passing  grade,  but  not  for  prizes, 
all  other  trial  balance  figures  that  indicated  a 
reasonably  accurate  solution  of  the  problem. 

You  will  note  that  the  Trial  Balance  bears 
the  date  January  30,  1943,  instead  of  January 
31.  This  is  because  January  31  fell  on  Sunday, 
and  trial  balances  are  made  on  the  last  business 
day  of  each  fiscal  period — in  this  case,  Saturday. 

Contest  Stumbling  Blocks 

The  most  common  fault  that  the  judges  de¬ 
tected  in  examining  the  thousands  of  papers 
submitted  in  this  contest  was  the  omission 
of  the  year  dates.  These  were  missing  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  books  of  original  entry.  In  many 
cases,  too,  folio  numbers,  rulings,  and  im¬ 
portant  explanations  were  omitted. 

Many  contestants  presented  a  balanced  Cash 
Book.  This  was  not  in  order,  because  the 
Cash  Receipts  Journal  and  the  Cash  Payments 
Journal  were  introduced  as  separate  books  in 
the  contest  problem.  Many  contestants  mis¬ 
spelled  customers’  and  creditors’  names. 

The  examiners  paid  particular  attention  to 
neatness  and  appearance  of  papers.  For  full 
credit,  figures  had  to  be  clear  and  uniform 
in  size,  not  marked  over;  folio  columns  had 
to  show  posting  references:  rulings  were  re¬ 
quired  to  follow  the  best  textbook  standards 
and  business  practice.  While  failure  to  observe 
these  points  was  not  sufficient  cause  for  a  fail- 
ing  grade,  it  did  prevent  many  papers  from 
being  classified  as  "superior.” 

There  are  more  prize-winners  in  the  con¬ 
test  this  year  than  ever  before,  because  the 
B.E.W.  offered  a  larger  number  of  prizes  than 


in  previous  years.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
many  of  the  participants  in  last  year’s  con¬ 
test  moved  up  from  Honorable  Mention  to  the 
prize-winning  groups.  They  exemplify  perse¬ 
verance  rewarded. 

Every  student  who  submitted  a  satisfactory 
paper  has  been  sent  a  special  two-color  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Achievement. 

•It  is  possible  for  each  bookkeeping  student 
to  earn  four  different  certificates  during  one 
year  through  participation  in  the  monthly  con¬ 
tests  presented  in  this  magazine  each  month 
from  September  through  May.  Teachers  who 
do  not  possess  full  information  regarding  the 
monthly  contest  and  certification  plan  should 
write  now  for  the  free  booklet  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  The  Awards  Department,  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World,  270  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City.  A  bookkeeping  class 
without  an  occasional  contest  is  like  a  history 
class  without  current  events. — Milton  Briggs, 
Bookkeeping  Editor. 

Letters  From  Schools 

I  AM  DEEPLY  GRATEFUL  to  you  for  Sending  me 
my  award  in  the  B. E.W.’s  monthly  bookkeep¬ 
ing  contest.  It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  have 
this  honor  bestowed  on  me  in  front  of  the  en¬ 
tire  class.  All  the  members  of  the  class  look 
forward  to  your  contests  each  month,  and  we 
hope  to  enter  as  many  as  possible. — Alberta  Mae 
Boehle  (student),  St.  Peter  High  School,  St. 
Charles,  Missouri. 

My  students  have  keen  participating  in  the 
B.E.W.  bookkeeping  contests  since  their  in¬ 
auguration.  Their  work  is  much  better  when 
it  is  done  for  a  contest  than  when  done  as  an 
ordinary  class  assignment. — Sister  St.  Mary  Don¬ 
ald,  Mount  Saint  Bernard  College,  Antigonish, 
Nova  Scotia. 

I  FIND  THIS  ANNUAL  contest  a  Strong  incentive 
in  my  bookkeeping  classes,  as  it  enables  the  pu¬ 
pils  to  develop  a  certain  self-reliance  while  solv¬ 
ing  a  practical  problem. — Sister  M.  St.  Hilda, 
R.J.M.,  Jesus-Mary  Academy,  Pall  River,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 
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Prize-Winners  in  the  April  Bookkeeping  Contest 


The  following  students  received 
cash  prizes  for  their  papers  submitted  in 
the  B.E.W.  (monthly)  Bookkeeping 
Contest  for  April.  Names  of  teachers  are 
in  italics. 

SUPERIOR  DIVISION 
First  Prize — $3 

Bernadette  Page,  Presentation  of  Mary 
Academy,  Sutton,  Brome,  Quebec,  Can¬ 
ada.  Sister  Alarie-Jes-Neiges. 

Other  Prizes — $1  Each 
Mary  E.  Ammar,  Our  Lady  of  the  Valley 
School,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  Sis¬ 
ter  Ai.  Xavier. 

Dorothy  Armour,  Catholic  High  School, 
Waterbury,  Connecticut.  Sisttr  St. 
Thomas  of  Con,  C.N.D. 

Doris  Asher,  High  School,  Greenbelt, 
Maryland.  Aileen  AI.  Williams. 

Betty  Stanger,  High  School,  Shinglehouse, 
Pennsylvania.  A\ary  EJtu  Seanor. 

SENIOR  DIVISION 
First  Prize — $3 

Helen  Nosal,  Kramer  High  School,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Nebraska.  E.  P.  Baruth. 

Other  Prizes — $1  Each 
Jean  Dicke,  Memorial  High  School,  St. 

Marys,  Ohio.  Airs.  Emil  Steva. 
Catherine  Kennedy,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer 
School,  New  York  City.  Sister  Kath¬ 
leen. 

Florence  Leonhardt,  East  High  School, 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  A\abel  George. 


Marjorie  Sowles,  Union  High  School,  Yuba 
City,  California.  Reginald  C.  Estep. 

JUNIOR  DIVISION 
First  Prize — $3 

Alice  T.  Jennings,  St.  Jerome  School,  Ta- 
maqua,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  Al.  Rom- 
anus. 

Other  Prizes — $1  Each 
Barbara  E.  Allen,  Central  High  School, 
Traverse  City,  Michigan.  AVtldred 
Notvels. 

Lucille  Campono,  Bellows  Free  Academy, 
St.  Albans,  Vermont.  Germaine  Per- 
rault. 

Elaine  Gowen,  Spaulding  High  School, 
Rochester,  New  Hampshire.  Airs.  Era 
L.  Stevenson. 

Nadene  Hanley,  High  School,  North  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri.  Alanbelle  Hines. 
Venda  Sprenkle,  William  Penn  Senior 
High  School,  York,  Pennsylvania.  Ur¬ 
sula  A.  Ernst. 

Bookkeeping  Editor's  Note:  A 
large  number  of  papers  submitted  in 
the  April  contest  merit  Honorable 
Mention.  We  regret  that  space  limita¬ 
tions  do  not  permit  publication  of  the 
names  of  students -who  submitted  these 
papers.  A  new  series  of  bookkeeping 
problems,  with  a  cash  prize  contest  each 
month,  will  begin  in  September. — M.  B. 


Bookkeeping  Teachers  Comment  on  the  Bookkeeping  Contest 


Many  thanks  to  you  all  for  sponsoring 
this  contest.  It  has  proved  invaluable  and, 
even  if  there  were  no  other  incentive  for 
working  the  problem  presented,  the  advantages 
derived  from  it  have  been  many.  Students 
have  taken  the  initiative.  They  have  done  some 
practical  thinking,  and  the  fact  that  you  would 
be  judges  of  their  work  made  them  put  forth 
their  best  efforts.  Even  their  daily  penman¬ 
ship  has  improved,  as  they  themselves  were 
the  first  to  admit. — Sister  Mary  Cunigundis, 
Mount  Mary  College,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

I  am  sending  all  the  papers  from  my  class 
so  that  the  students  may  be  convinced  of  my 
criticisms  when  they  get  the  results  of  their 
tests  and  find  out  that  your  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers  requires  of  them  the  same  perfec¬ 


tion  and  particular  application  of  principles 
involved  in  the  study  of  bookkeeping.  Next 
year  I  intend  to  use  your  B.E.W.  bookkeeping 
problems  right  along  with  my  daily  teaching. 
I  find  them  wonderful  incentives  for  the  pu¬ 
pils. — Sister  Marie-des-Neiges,  Presentation  of 
Mary  Academy,  Sutton,  Brome,  Quebec,  Can¬ 
ada. 

The  enthusiasm  created  among  my  students 
by  this  bookkeeping  contest  was  astonishing. 
— Mrs.  Romain  Jones,  Jr.,  Y.Al.C.A.  School 
of  Commerce,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

My  students  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
these  contests,  and  I  surely  want  them  to  be 
rewarded  with  certificates. — Eleanor  Rupp, 
High  School,  Holgate,  Ohio. 
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B.  E.  W.  Digests 

Jntil  Governmental  restrictions  on  the  amount  of -paper  available  are  lifted,  the 
B.E.W.  will  digest  some  of  the  articles  that  it  cannot  publish  because  of  lack  of  space. 
This  will  give  our  readers  the  meat  of  the  articles,  and  we  feel  sure  that  both  readers 
and  authors  will  approve  of  this  plan. — Editor 


What  Business  Education  Can  Do 

LREADY  EXISTING  SHORTAGES  in  office 
help,  made  more  serious  by  new  taxes 
requiring  additional  workers,  and  a  shortage 
of  office  appliances,  suggest  that  business  edu¬ 
cation  can  be  of  service  by  doing  the  follow¬ 
ing  things: 

In  stenographic  courses,  condense  instruction 
to  cover  fundamentals  more  rapidly;  put  more 
stress  on  practical  business  correspondence; 
give  instruction  in  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  equipment. 

In  accounting  courses,  teach  procedures  that 
will  fit  in  actual  practice;  direct  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  tax  returns. 

It  would  seem  that  for  the  duration  we 
should  forego  our  desire  to  generalize  our 
courses,  and  instead  of  presenting  business 
subjects  on  a  "social-business”  plan,  we  must 
prepare  students  for  service  in  the  capacity 
in  which  they  are  most  likely  to  be  needed. — 
Edw.  B.  Stephenson,  High  School,  Winfield, 
Kansas. 

Business  Attitudes  Start  in  School 

ERE  ARE  SOME  SUGGESTIONS  for  impart¬ 
ing  a  responsible  and  businesslike  at¬ 
titude  in  school  that  students  will  carry  with 
them  when  they  find  jobs. 

In  shorthand,  assign  students  in  a  certain 
order  to  start  the  class  without  supervision 
while  the  teacher  is  taking  the  attendance  or 
reaching  the  classroom.  The  supervising  stu¬ 
dent  may  dictate  brief -form  letters  or  lead  the 
class,  with  the  aid  of  a  pointer,  in  reading 
shorthand  outlines  written  on  the  blackboard 
by  the  teacher. 

Warm-up  drills  may  be  assigned  in  advance 
for  typewriting  classes,  so  that  the  students  may 
begin  to  work  immediately,  whether  or  not 
the  teacher  is  prepared  to  start  teaching.  In 
addition,  the  accomplishment  of  routine  tasks 
will  teach  responsibility. 

Teach  students  to  follow  directions  explicit¬ 


ly  and  to  understand  them  the  first  time. 
Penalize  them  for  not  following  directions. 
Be  sure  that  students  understand  why  you  are 
doing  this,  however.  Give  them  penalties, 
also,  for  not  finding  their  own  errors  in  typ¬ 
ing. 

Demonstrate  your  skill — and  your  office  at¬ 
titudes. 

You  can  check  up  on  conditions  in  your 
classroom  by  asking  this  question  of  your¬ 
self:  "If  an  office  manager  should  visit  my 
class,  would  he  find  a  businesslike  atmosphere, 
or  would  he  conclude  that  it  would  be  futile  to 
try  to  develop  an  efficient  office  worker  in  such 
an  unorganized  environment.^” — Lloyd  H. 
Hayes,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

War  Changes  the  Curriculum 

HE  REQUEST  THAT  SCHOOLS  SELL  5  tO  25 
per  cent  of  their  typewriters  to  the  Federal 
Government  will,  in  many  cases,  hasten  delayed 
administrative  curriculum  changes. 

It  is  reported  that  some  schools  are  discon¬ 
tinuing  typing  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 
Such  a  change  will  free  more  machines  for 
students  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  secondary 
school,  where  they  can  be  used  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  by  older  students,  who  will  soon  be 
employable. — Mack  C.  Spears,  Sumner  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Bookkeeping  for  Citizenship 

NE  OF  THE  GREAT  NEEDS  of  this  era  is 
a  citizenry  that  is  not  only  interested  but 
also  critical  of  the  financial  aspect  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Citizens  who  have  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  financial  reports  of  our  political  units 
are  more  likely  to  take  an  active  rather  than 
a  passive  interest  in  the  well-being  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  financial  policy. 

Too  often,  the  average  citizen  has  not  had 
bookkeeping  training:  hence,  even  though  quite 
concerned  about  the  finances  of  the  Gov- 
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ernment  because  he  pays  the  taxes,  he  is  easily  active  participation  in  Government  affairs,  we 
misled  by  political  propaganda  as  to  the  exact  should  see  an  improvement  in  the  adminis- 
status  of  affairs.  As  more  and  more  of  our  tration  of  the  financial  affairs  of  our  political 
young  pc-ople  who  have  had  bookkeeping  train-  unit. — Sigmund  Kaufman,  Spencer  Secretarial 
ing  become  adults  and  take  their  places  in  School,  New  York  City. 

A  Pretranscription  Warm-Up 

ISOBEL  DOUGLAS 

Instructor,  War  Production  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  stenographic  and  typewriting  classes 
conducted  by  the  Training  Section,  Person¬ 
nel  Division  of  Management,  War  Production 
Board,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  use  the  drill 
shown  on  page  607  as  a  quick  warm-up  and 
skill-improvement  exercise  both  in  typewriting 
and  in  pretranscription  training.  The  drill  has 
certain  distinct  advantages. 

1.  It  is  adapted  to  individual  differences  in  typing 
ability. 

2.  It  encourages  accurate  writing. 

3.  It  encourages  rapid  writing. 

4.  It  proves  the  need  for  fluency  and  continuity 
in  writing. 

5.  It  emphasizes  a  quick  return  of  the  carriage. 

6.  It  describes  some  element  of  correct  technique 
in  each  line. 

7.  It  encourages  keeping  the  eyes  on  the  copy. 

The  drill  is  used  at  first  in  the  typing  classes, 
later  in  the  pretranscription  classes. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  typing  drill  there 
are  four  columns  of  figures  at  the  right.  The 
first  column  represents  the  number  of  strokes 
in  the  typed  line.  The  other  three  columns 
show  how  many  words  a  minute  a  student  types 
when  he  completes  the  line  in  20,  15,  or  10 
seconds. 

A  1 -minute  timing  may  be  given  to  de¬ 
termine  each  student’s  speed.  Any  desired  sig¬ 
nal  may  be  used.  The  student  selects  his  own 
typewriting  speed  and  types  the  sentence  op¬ 
posite  this  speed  for  a  period  of,  let  us  say, 
10  seconds.  At  the  end  of  the  10  seconds, 
the  instructor  calls  "throw” ;  the  student  throws 
the  carriage  and  types  the  next  line,  provided 
he  has  completed  the  sentence  and  has  typed 
it  perfectly.  He  continues  with  the  following 
sentence  and  so  on,  increasing  the  amount 
typed  in  each  10-second  period  by  several 
strokes. 

If,  after  the  teacher  has  called  the  throw 


for  several  times  in  succession,  a  number  of 
students  are  able  to  finish  soon  enough  so  that 
they  must  wait  for  the  signal  to  throw  the 
carriage,"  they  skip  down  three  or  four  lines 
and  begin  with  a  longer  sentence.  If  any  stu¬ 
dents  are  unable  to  complete  the  sentence, 
they  move  back  three  or  four  lines  and  start 
with  a  shorter  sentence.  If  a  student’s  speed  is 
greater  than  the  last  sentence  shown  in  this 
drill,  he  may  type  the  sentence  that  represents 
half  his  typing  speed  and  attempt  to  type 
this  sentence  twice  in  the  given  time. 

In  pretranscription  classes,  the  same  drill 
is  equally  effective  in  transcribing  the  same  sen¬ 
tences  written  in  shorthand.  The  students 
transcribe  at  the  same  intervals.  Since  the 
transcription  rate  is  not  so  fast  as  the  typing 
rate,  however,  the  student  should  select  the  sen¬ 
tence  representing  about  two  thirds  of  his 
typing  rate.  The  procedure  then  is  the  same 
as  in  the  typing  drill.  The  student  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  transcribe  accurately  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  increases  his  transcription  rate  by 
forcing  his  mental  and  manual  responses  under 
pressure  for  very  short  efforts. 

This  practice  is  continued  throughout  the 
entire  course  for  about  5  minutes  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  class  period,  and  the  drill  is 
repeated  several  times  during  the  week,  using 
different  sentences. 

Students  like  this  drill  because  it  is  adapted 
to  their  individual  differences,  and  the  good 
student  does  not  have  to  wait  for  the  slower 
one.  Then,  too,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
•knowing  he  is  typing  faster  than  ever  before. 

The  sentences  and  figures  in  this  drill  are 
taken  from  an  article  written  by  Byron  L.  New¬ 
ton  and  published  in  the  Balance  Sheet.  The 
plan  was  introduced  and  demonstrated  to  WPB 
teachers  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  one  of  the 
consultants  for  the  Training  Section  of  WPB. 
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TIMED  CARRIAGE-THROW  DRILL  FOR  TYPEWRITING 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

I Omit  the  initial  sentence  numbers  when 
typing  the  following  sentences.) 


1.  Keep  the  carriage  moving . 

2.  Try  to  write  with  fluency.  . 

3.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  copy . 

4.  Check  your  errors  carefully.  . 

5.  Avoid  excessive  wrist  motion.  . 

6.  Never  linger  on  the  space  bar . 

7.  Avoid  glancing  at  the  keyboard.  . 

0.  Analyze  your  own  typing  problem . 

9.  Keep  both  feet  flat  on  the  floor.  . 

10.  Throw  the  carriage,  don't  push  it.  .... 

11.  Don’t  sit  too  close  to  the  machine . 

12.  Keep  your  elbows  close  to  your  body.  .  .  . 

13.  Type  steadily;  avoid  jerks  and  stops.  .  .  . 

14.  Speed  and  accuracy  are  both  essential.  .  . 

15.  Type  for  accuracy  as  well  as  for  speed.  .  . 

16.  Take  your  fingers  from  the  keys  quickly. 

17.  Sit  as  far  back  in  the  chair  as  possible. 

10.  Never  practice  doing  anything  incorrectly. 

Note.  Sentences  19  to  36  continue  lengthening  one  space  each 
until  the  typist  is  producing .  60  24  48  72 
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TIMED  CARRIAGE-THROW  DRILL  FOR  TRANSCRIPTION  WARM-UP 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

(Transcribe  these  sentences,  omitting  the 
initial  numbers.) 
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Ten  Tears  Old 

ITH  this  issue,  the  B.E.W.  has 
completed  its  tenth  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  business  education.  In  the  June, 
1933,  number  of  its  predecessor,  the 
Atnericun  Shorthand  Teacher,  we  wrote: 


have  been  limited  to  the  irreducible  mini¬ 
mum. 

In  this  ten-year  period,  the  number  of 
our  subscribers  has  more  than  trebled.  The 
B.E.W.  has  become  required  reading  in 
most  business  teacher-training  institutions. 
Over  a  hundred  thousand  business  stu¬ 
dents  participated  this  year  in  its  monthly 
awards  service.  Twenty-two  of  the 
B.E.W.s’  most  significant  series  of  articles 
have  been  reprinted  in  booklet  form  and 
distributed  without  charge  to  its  subscrib¬ 
ers. 

Next  fall  our  service  to  our  readers 
will  be  increased  to  keep  pace  with  war¬ 
time  educational  needs.  This  is  no  time 
for  self-complacency  or  “pedagogical  pro¬ 
crastination.”  You  may  depend  upon  be¬ 
ing  kept  in  constant  touch  with  the  rapid 
and  extremely  important  progress  that  will 
be  made  by  business  education  during  the 
remainder  of  1943  and  in  1944. 

A  Last  Worti  with  Tour  Students 


Beginning  with  the  September  number  this 
mag^ine  will  have  a  new  name — the  Business 
Education  World.  Since  the  American  Short¬ 
hand  Teacher  first  appeared  thirteen  years  ago, 
its  pedagogic  content  has  been  growing  steadily 
broader  until  it  now  embraces  all  the  major 
business  subjects  taught  in  our  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools.  It  has  become  desirable,  therefore, 
to  broaden  the  title  of  the  magazine  so  that  it 
will  be  in  keeping  with  its  content. 

For  the  past  twenty-three  years,  the 
American  Shorthand  Teacher  and  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  the  Business  Education  World, 
have  tenaciously  held  to  one  editorial  cri¬ 
terion — the  selection  of  articles  written 
by  top-flight  teachers  and  school  admin¬ 
istrators,  articles  describing  practical  pro¬ 
cedures  that  could  be  utilized  immediately 
by  our  readers.  Theoretical  discussions 


The  scarcity  and  increasing  cost  of 
materials  for  supplies  used  in  every¬ 
day  office  operations  and  the  inability  to 
procure  many  ty^pes  of  office  machines  and 
equipment  put  a  premium  on  the  careful 
maintenance  and  full  utilization*  of  all 
these  existing  items.  Also  the  increasing 
volume  of  office  work  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  and  retaining  qualified  office 
personnel  emphasize  the  importance  of 
eliminating  all  waste  of  clerical  time  and 
effort.  As  a  last  word  to  your  students 
before  school  closes  and  they  enter  busi¬ 
ness  offices  to  do  their  part  in  winning 
the  war,  impress  upon  them  the  vital  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  conservation  of  materials, 
equipment,  and  time. 
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Dorothy  Thompson  and  the  Textbook  System 


SOME  of  our  outstanding  writers  and  think¬ 
ers  occasionally  show  signs  of  astonishing 
innocence  about  matters  concerning  which  they 
fulminate,  as  did  Dorothy  Thompson,  the 
columnist,  when  she  wrote  the  following  para¬ 
graph: 

"The  textbook  system  is  one  of  the  most 
prohtable  rackets  in  American  life,  A  text¬ 
book  is  the  only  book  tens  of  thousands  can 
be  compelled  to  buy  and  read.  They  are 
never  reviewed  by  critics.  It  is  too  bad,” 

You  could  read  a  dozen  textbooks  without 
finding  a  paragraph  that  expresses  so  thorough 
a  misunderstanding  of  a  subject.  The  extent 
of  Miss  Thompson’s  general  and  specialized 
knowledge  is  awe-inspiring,  but  it  does  not, 
apparently,  include  more  than  a  superficial 
idea  of  the  writing,  publishing,  and  marketing 
of  textbooks. 

A  “Profitable  Racket”? 

"The  textbook  system  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  rackets  in  American  life,”  she  says. 
We  don’t  believe  that  Miss  Thompson  would 
want  to  wipe  out  what  she  calls  "the  text¬ 
book  system”  to  the  extent  of  having  our 
schools  rely  solely  on  the  teacher  and  the 
blackboard.  Miss  Thompson  probably  does 
not  know  that  an  impartial  survey  showed 
that  at  no  time  in  recent  years  has  more  than 
an  average  of  1.75  per  cent  of  the  total  ex¬ 
penditures  for  public  education  been  invested 
in  books,  and  that  within  the  last  decade  as 
little  as  .75  percent — three  quarters  of  one 
per  cent — has  been  expended  for  books. 

We  have  no  idea  why  Miss  Thompson  chose 
to  use  the  word  racket,  but  let  us  forgive  and 
forget  that,  since  any  columnist  sometimes  has 
to  whip  himself  up  to  an  artificial  rage  in 
order  to  turn  out  the  required  wordage.  We 
should  like,  however,  to  mention  here  a  word 
that  Miss  Thompson  overlooked,  a  word  that 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  textbook  business  and 
that  explains  the  general  high  level  of  text¬ 
books — the  word  competitive. 

Textbook  publishing  and  marketing  are  high¬ 
ly  competitive,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  our 
schools  have  excellent  textbooks,  which  are 
from  time  to  time  revised  or  replaced  by  even 
better  ones.  Textbooks,  we  all  know,  are 


chosen  largely  by  the  teachers  who  are  going 
to  use  them,  and  these  teachers  have  many 
books  from  which  to  choose.  Very  properly, 
teachers  keep  in  mind  the  question,  "Will  this 
book  provide  a  sound  basis  for  effective  teach¬ 
ing 

Books  that  are  read  for  enjoyment  (includ¬ 
ing  Miss  Thompson’s)  do  not  have  to  pass 
this  rigid  test.  No  novel,  no  biography,  no 
book  on  world  politics  has  a  competitor.  Each 
stands  alone. 

No  Pot-Boilers  Among  Textbooks 

Because  every  textbook  has  keen  competitors, 
the  quality  of  textbooks  is  necessarily  higher 
than  that  of  "trade  books.”  Most  textbooks 
are  written  with  the  utmost  care;  no  success¬ 
ful  textbook  was  ever  turned  out  carelessly 
as  a  pot-boiler.  Textbooks  are  edited  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  rigid  specifications  of  ac¬ 
curacy  and  style.  Publishers  dare  not  issue 
slipshod  textbooks.  The  writer  of  any  other 
book  can  say  to  his  publisher,  "I  want  a  com¬ 
ma  there,  no  matter  what  the  rules  of  punc¬ 
tuation  may  require,  and  I  want  this  sentence 
to  read  just  as  I  wrote  it;  that’s  my  style.” 
But  no  textbook  author  has  the  privilege  of 
hiding  undisciplined  thinking  and  writing  be¬ 
hind  a  fog  of  artistic  temperament. 

Miss  Thompson  says,  "A  textbook  is  the 
only  book  tens  of  thousands  can  be  compelled 
to  buy  and  read.”  Every  publisher  and  every 
actual  or  aspiring  textbook  author  would  like 
to  know  how  this  sales  miracle  could  be 
brought  about.  Neither  the  publisher  nor 
the  author  can  compel  tens  of  thousands — 
or  even  scant  dozens — of  students  to  use  a 
book.  Authors  and  editors  labor  unceasing¬ 
ly,  but  the  decision  rests  with  a  group  of  keen 
and  unbiased  critics — the  teachers  of  America. 

It  is  true  that  a  college  professor  can  some¬ 
times  arbitrarily  require  his  students  to  buy 
his  book,  but  if  he  sells  it  only  to  his  own 
students  he  will  not  soon  retire  on  his  roy¬ 
alties,  and  if  his  book  is  good  enough,  it  will 
be  required  for  a  great  number  of  students  in 
other  schools,  where  the  author  himself  has 
no  power.  Neither  author  nor  publisher  can 
compel  "tens  of  thousands”  to  buy  any  book, 
but  teachers  can. 
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There  are  a  few  cases,  of  course,  of  mis-  secret  from  his  competitors.  It  couldn’t  be 

directed  authority  in  state  adoptions  of  text-  done. 

books,  but  such  cases  are  not  peculiar  to  the  If  Miss  Thompson  believes  that  textbooks 
textbook  business,  and  they  are  definitely  an  "are  never  reviewed  by  critics,”  she  underrates 
exception  to  the  rule.  the  acuity  of  the  American  schoolteacher.  Miss 

The  existence  of  competition  guarantees  that  Thompson  ought  to  have  to  answer  some  of 
nobody  shall  have  a  monopoly.  In  order  to  the  letters  that  a  publisher  receives  when  his 
create  one,  a  publisher  would  have  to  intro-  new  book,  in  spite  of  half  a  dozen  proof- 

duce  an  entirely  new  course  into  the  schools  readings,  comes  out  with  an  error  of  fact,  a 

— something  he  could  do  only  after  converting  mistake  in  the  key,  or  an  assignment  lacking 

teachers  to  the  idea — and  then  keep  it  a  dark  in  clarity. — D.iM.J. 

Shorthand  and  Spelling 


SO  many  of  my  pupils  tell  me  that  short¬ 
hand  ruins  their  spelling,”  writes  Mrs. 
Sue  Angelo,  of  Beaumont  (Texas)  Commer¬ 
cial  School.  ”1  could  never  see  that  the  study 
of  shorthand  ruins  anyone’s  spelling.  We 
have  our  regular  spelling  period,  yet  the  pu¬ 
pils  persist  in  saying  just  that.  I  think  such 
a  statement  has  been  handed  down  from  one 
to  another  until  they  actually  believe  it,  and 
I’ve  heard  it  at  various  schools.” 

Pupils  whose  spelling  is  poor  have  always 
blamed  it  on  shorthand.  There  is  no  scientific 
evidence  whatsoever  to  show  that  shorthand 
has  a  bad  effect  on  spelling.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  studies  that  show  that  a  teacher’s 
spelling  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  correction  of  student  papers  containing 
many  incorrect  spellings.  Here,  however,  we 
have  a  very  different  problem.  If  the  teacher, 
over  a  period  of  years,  sees  in  his  pupils’  pa¬ 
pers  friend  frequently  misspelled  freind,  the 
incorrect  form  is  likely  to  become  strengthened 
in  his  mind  until  it  is  difficult  to  separate  it 
from  the  correct  form. 

In  the  case  of  shorthand,  though,  we  have  an 
entirely  different  situation.  The  word  friend 
in  shorthand  is  written  simply  /-r.  Therefore, 
no  matter  how  often  the  pupil  practices  or  reads 
f-r  for  friend,  there  will  be  no  influence  one 
■  way  or  the  other  on  his  ability  to  decide 
whether  the  word  is  spelled  friend  or  freind. 

Sometimes  pupils  will  claim  that  the  pho¬ 
netic  spelling  of  shorthand  upsets  their  long- 
hand  spelling.  The  obvious  answer  to  this  is 
that  the  misspelling  made  by  pupils  almost 
never  have  any  relation  to  the  phonetic  spelling 
of  the  word.  Thus  in  shorthand  we  spell 


k-a-t  instead  of  c-a-t,  but  the  pupil  will  never 
misspell  words  of  this  type. 

After  having  suffered  for  many  years  from 
the  students’  complaints  of  this  kind,  I  final¬ 
ly  devised  a  method  of  convincing  the  pupil 
that  shorthand  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  his 
spelling. 

Somewhere  in  the  first  few  days  of  the 
shorthand  class,  I  gave  the  pupils  a  200-word 
spelling  list  containing  most  of  the  common 
business  words  that  are  likely  to  be  misspelled 
— a  list  that  I  selected  from  3,000  Most- 
Used  Words.  That  is  to  say,  it  contained 
such  words  as  receive,  friend,  accommodate, 
and  occurred. 

At  the  end  of  the  shorthand  course,  I  gave 
the  pupils  the  same  spelling  test.  The  first 
time  you  do  this,  your  astonishment  may  be 
equal  to  theirs  when  you  find  that  the  total 
number  of  errors  made  by  the  class  will  be  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  the  total  number  of  er¬ 
rors  made  by  the  same  group  of  pupils  on  the 
same  test  a  year  or  more  earlier. 

If  you  will  try  this  device,  you  will  com¬ 
pletely  avoid  any  complaints  about  the  bad 
effect  of  shorthand  on  the  pupil’s  spelling 
ability.  Unfortunately,  though,  you  will  also 
come  to  have  a  low  opinion  of  your  own  ability 
to  teach  the  pupils  to  spell,  because  after  a 
whole  year  of  spelling  instruction,  the  records 
on  the  identical  test  will  show  so  little  differ¬ 
ence  that  the  year  of  spelling  instructicMi  has 
apparently  been  wasted.  This  will  be  tme, 
unless,  of  course,  you  spend  the  year  drilling 
just  on  that  list  of  200  words,  in  which  case 
it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  show  improved 
scores,  but  such  improvement  is  apparent  rather 
than  real. — Louis  A.  Leslie. 
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Why  not  teach  our  typing  students  to  get  their  fin¬ 
gers  to  the  next  keys  as  quickly  as  possible,  asks  this 
business  educator.  Why  worry  about  how  they  do  it? 


Sliait  We  3iclcl{e  Wkiie  l^onte  Bi 


uvn5  • 


JACK  R.  NEILL 


I  T  has  been  with  much  interest  that  many 
readers  have  followed  the  avid  discussions 
of  the  snatch,  tiger,  or  crawl  strokes  in  the 
teaching  of  typewriting.  Any  situation  having 
so  many  varied  approaches — each  with  its 
staunch  supporters — in  such  a  common  field  of 
training  certainly  calls  for  a  great  deal  of 
further  analysis  and  research. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Elmer  J.  Knisely  is 
feinting'  (or  fainting.^)  in  the  opposite  corner 
of  the  ring,  I  heartily  agree  with  Dr.  E.  G. 
Blackstone,2  Miss  Ollie  Mae  Sills,*  and  Harold 
H.  Smith*  when  they  speak  of  the  several  differ¬ 
ent  strokes  that  are  used  in  proper  typewriting 
technique.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Smith  scores 
the  knockout  punch  in  giving  a  practical  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  when  he  says: 

I  have  long  since  stopped  discussing  the  nature 
of  the  typing  stroke.  ...  It  is  not  at  all  necessary, 
theory  notwithstanding,  that  the  student  understand 
his  technique.  He  needs  only  to  possess  it — to 
demonstrate  and  use  it!  (Italics  mine.) 

Isn’t  it  true  that  too  profound  a  knowledge 
of  an  art  may  retard  the  learner’s  progress 
rather  than  help  him?  Don’t  most  experts  de¬ 
velop  their  skill  first  and  generalize  afterwards? 
Why  complicate  and  confuse  the  learner’s  mind 
and  activity  with  such  a  technical  discussion  ? 

Even  in  undergraduate  methods  classes,  little 
time  should  be  spent  on  such  details  and  con¬ 
troversial  matters  when  time  is  short,  when  in¬ 
dustry  and  government  are  appealing  for  typists 
and  stenographers.  Here  we  are — training  ex¬ 
perts — taking  time  out  trying  to  decide  whether 


’  "Let’s  Put  On  the  Gloves !’’  Elmer  J.  Knisely, 
The  Business  Education  World,  December,  1942, 
page  189. 

"The  Snatch  Stroke  in  Typewriting  Is  a  Fallacy,” 
E.  G.  Blackstone  and  Ollie  Mae  Sills,  The  Business 
Education  World,  April,  1942,  page  679.  See  also 
comments  by  Vernon  Musselman  and  Elmer  J. 
Knisely,  The  Business  Education  World,  June,  1942, 
page  888. 

"Again,  the  Snatch  or  Tiger  Stroke,”  Harold  H. 
Smith,  The  Business  Education  World,  September, 
1942,  page  45. 


we  should  snatch  each  stroke,  crawl  to  each 
stroke,  or  settle  it  in  the  ring!  Don’t  we  get 
the  feeling  that  Rome  is  burning  while  Nero 
fiddles? 

Why  not  teach  our  students  to  get  their 
fingers  to  the  next  key  as  quickly  as  possible? 
What  difference  does  it  make  whether  some 
of  them  curve  the  motion  and  some  of  them 
go  straight?  All  fingers  are  different  sizes, 
shapes,  and  lengths  anyway.  If  the  propc; 
teaching  methods,  techniques,  and  routines  arc 
followed  so  that  the  student’s  maximum  ef¬ 
fort  is  continually  expended  to  improve  his 
skill,  how  the  fingers  get  to  the  proper  keys 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

We  are  facing  a  critical  skilled-labor  short¬ 
age,  of  which  stenographic  help  is  a  part.  The 
War  Manpower  Commission  is  considering 
conscription  of  civilian  workers.  War  contracts 
are  already  being  withdrawn  from  some  of 
these  congested  industrial  areas  because  the 
necessary  workers  cannot  be  found. 

In  one  such  area  in  the  Middle  West,  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  was  made  of  the  business  depart¬ 
ments  throughout  the  city  high  schools.  A 
vocational  instructor  received  one  of  the  best 
ratings  by  the  examiner — much  to  his  sur¬ 
prise,  as  he  was  new  to  the  system  this  year 
and  had  found  previous  teaching  so  deplor¬ 
able  that  he  was  forced  to  start  in  the  middle 
of  first-year  work  with  his  second-year  classes. 

In  another  section  of  the  Middle  West,  a 
co-ordinator  was  employed  by  a  progressive 
school  system  in  an  industrial  town  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  co-operative  program  to  help  in  re- 


JACK  R.  NEILL  is  instructor  and  critic  of  business 
education  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  He 
organized  the  Commercial  Department  of  Jeffer¬ 
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lieving  the  shortage  of  clerical  help.  Again  it 
was  found  that  the  graduates  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  were  far  from  competent 
and  were  unable  to  meet  business  standards 
upon  graduation  from  high  school.  Glaring 
teaching  inefficiencies  again  coming  to  the 
front!  Business  teachers  seem  to  have 
no  idea  of  what  business  demands  and  requires! 
rhe  more  carefully  this  situation  is  examined, 
the  more  common  such  conditions  appear  to 
be. 

In  some  schools,  in  spite  of  a  three-year 
curriculum  in  stenographic  training,  students 
believe  that  they  must  attend  business  college 
before  they  can  attain  employable  skills.  In 
far  too  many  localities,  very  old-fashioned  teach¬ 
ing  methods  are  used.  The  perfect  copy  is 
still  required  from  beginning  typists;  precious 
time  of  the  typing  class  is  devoted  frequently 
to  dictating  long  spelling  lists.  Shorthand  is 
taught  by  drilling  in  antiquated  word  studies 
and  memorization  of  rules.  Shorthand  notes 
arc  perniciously  graded  with  little  attention 
given  to  the  finished  transcript. 


Isn’t  it  possible  to  develop  more  concerted 
action  to  clear  up  such  conditions.^  Wouldn’t 
we  be  doing  more  for  national  unity  and 
safety  if  we  devoted  more  time  to  some  of 
these  major  problems  in  business  training,  at 
least  during  the  national  emergency.^ 

Perhaps  it  is  because  the  majority  of  school 
administrators  and  supervisors  know  little 
about  skill  development,  particularly  in  typing 
and  shorthand,  that  it  is  easy  for  teachers  of 
such  subjects  to  make  their  work  look  good 
on  paper.  To  an  observer  with  limited  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  plans  and  procedures  may  appear  to 
be  excellent.  Students  can  easily  be  kept  busy 
either  in  typing  or  shorthand  classes.  Writing 
shorthand  at  60  or  80  words  a  minute  may 
sound  like  a  real  accomplishment — as  might 
typing  at  even  40  or  50  words  a  minute — 
but  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  develop 
such  speeds  is  seldom  challenged. 

Perhaps  in  days  gone  by,  it  didn’t  make  so 
much  difference.  But  what  can  we  do  today 
to  alleviate  the  situation?  Tomorrow  may  be 
too  late! 


The  Little  Red 
School  House  of 
Visual  Aids 


An  unusual  *MittIe  red  school  house” — ^Jam  Handy  Eye 
School  No.  1 — has  been  built  by  The  Jam  Handy  Or¬ 
ganization  in  Detroit,  producers  and  distributors  of 
educational  and  training  motion  pictures  and  slide- 
films.  It  represents  a  model  school  wherein  visual  aids 
play  their  proper  part  with  other  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing.  It  will  be  used  for  holding  visual  teaching  clinics 
to  determine  the  most  effective  ways  of  combining 
visual  aids  with  teaching  routine. 
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Make  Business  Education  Stick 


Here  is  a  preview  of  a  timely  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  that  will  tell  what  has  been  done, 
what  is  being  done,  and  what  can  be  done  in  the 
use  of  audio-visual  materials  for  business  train¬ 
ing.  The  series  will  begin  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Business  Education  World, 

About  the  Authors 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Goudy,  senior  author  of 
the  series,  is  director  of  radio  and  visual  edu¬ 
cation  for  Los  Angeles  County,  on  leave  to 
serve  in  the  War  Production  Board  as  senior 
training  specialist  in  charge  of  visual  education. 
She  has  taught  during  the  summer  session  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California  and  is 
the  author  of  many  magazine  articles  and  a 
co-author  of  a  textbook  on  English. 

Lt,  Francis  W.  Noel  is  director  of  audio¬ 
visual  education  for  the  Santa  Barbara 
(California)  city  and  county  schools,  now  on 
leave  of  absence  to  serve  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  His  current  Navy  assignment  involves 
responsibility  in  aiding  in  the  effective  utili¬ 
zation  of  audio-visual  aids  in  the  Navy  train¬ 
ing  program.  He  is  the  author  of  many  ar¬ 
ticles  on  audio-visual  aids  and  of  a  study 
on  motion  pictures,  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education. 

Subjects  to  Be  Discussed 

1.  Audio-Visual  Aids  Pay  Dividends 
Business,  industry,  schools,  the  Army,  and 
the  Navy  all  turn  to  audio-visual  aids  to 
help  solve  training  problems,  because  their 
use  pays  dividends.  Some  facts  about  the 
value  of  such  aids  are  discussed  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle. 

2.  Audio-Visual  Materials — Tried  and  True 
What  audio-visual  materials  click  Why 
do  certain  materials  seem  to  be  better  than 
others.^  There  are  various  reasons,  but  much 
depends  on  the  job  you  want  them  to  do; 
much,  on  the  way  they  are  used.  Movies 

have  their  place,  filmstrips  can  do  wonders. 
Posters  and  pictures  have  big  possibilities. 


3.  The  "Know-How”  of  Utilization,  Part  I: 

Motion  Pictures,  Filmstrips,  Slides 

Typewriters  do  not  train  typists  by  them¬ 
selves,  nor  do  movies,  filmstrips,  and  slides 
teach  by  themselves.  Visual  aids  are  no  better 
than  the  use  teachers  make  of  them;  but 
there  are  many  ways  of  using  them  that  get 
results.  Planning,  preparation,  presentation, 
follow-up  are  important. 

4.  The  "Know-How”  of  Utilization,  Part  II: 

Flat  Pictures,  Charts,  Posters,  Blackboard, 

Models,  Field  Trips 

Motion  pictures  are  not  the  only  useful 
visual  aid.  A  teacher  who  knows  how  can 
make  the  lowly  blackboard  a  Cinderella  train¬ 
ing  device.  Photographs,  posters,  and  charts 
have  their  place.  The  field  trip  has  special 
values. 

5.  The  "Know-How”  of  Utilization,  Part  III: 

Radio,  Transcription,  Television 

Radio  has  various  applications  to  business 
training.  Transcriptions  are  just  being  dis¬ 
covered  and  new  uses  explored.  Television, 
"just  around  the  corner,”  looks  like  a  master 
training  tool.  The  authors,  besides  describing 
the  "know-how”  of  using  these  tools,  suggest 
some  future  possibilities.' 

6.  Equipment  Holds  No  Terrors 

Any  teacher  can  learn  to  operate  all  the 
audio-vic.ual  equipment  in  a  few  hours’  time. 
And  it’s  fun!  The  technical  side  is  so  easy 
that  even  fourth-  and  fifth-grade  boys  and  girls 
have  proved  to  be  gcx)d  operators  of  16  mm. 
motion-picture  machines.  Other  equipment 
is  even  simpler. 

7.  Debits  and  Credits 

The  job  of  using  audio-visual  materials  isn’t 
done  when  the  picture  is  shown  or  the  slides 
have  been  put  away.  Teachers  must  take 
inventory  of  what  has  happened  to  the  stu¬ 
dents.  How  well  did  this  training  aid  work.^ 
How  can  a  better  job  be  done?  This  conclud¬ 
ing  article  tells  how  to  run  a  trial  balance 
on  the  results  of  your  training. 
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A  series  of  reading-writing  tests  based 
on  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 


One-Minute  Shorthand  Tests 


E.  DANA  GIBSON 

DAFI'ING  shorthand  instruction  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  is  one  of  the  short¬ 
hand  teacher’s  most  difficult  problems.  A  teach¬ 
ing  device  that  has  proved  helpful  in  short¬ 
hand  classes  at  New  Mexico  Highlands  Uni¬ 
versity  is  a  series  of  1 -minute  reading- writing 
tests  based  on  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 
The  tests  are  supplemental  in  character  and 
should  not  be  thought  of  as  replacing  any  of 
the  regular  teaching  material  now  in  use. 

Using  as  examples  the  1 -minute  typing  speed 
tests  that  had  been  developed  for  college  classes 
by  Vernon  V.  Payne,  typing  specialist  at  High¬ 
lands,  and  had  proved  their  worth  in  mo¬ 
tivating  students  and  in  building  speed  and 
accuracy,  a  series  of  1 -minute  shorthand  read¬ 
ing-writing  tests  have  been  written.  The  tests 
increase  from  24  words  a  minute,  as  the  lowest 
limit,  at  the  rate  of  2  words  a  minute  for  each 
new  test.  The  Gregg  Manual  was  chosen  as 
the  source  of  the  words  used,  and  four  tests 
for  each  chapter  were  planned.  So  far,  tests 
up  to  54  words  a  minute  have  been  constructed. 
TTie  series,  when  completed,  will  consist  of  a 
total  of  forty-eight  tests. 

Lest  the  advanced-shorthand  teacher  think 
tests  up  to  54  words  a  minute  beneath  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  students,  it  should  be  explained 
that  54  words  a  minute,  cold  and  absolute, 
makes  even  100-word-a-minute  writers  hump. 
Since  the  students  start  and  stop  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  must  read  rather  than  hear  the  words, 
they  will  find  it  difficult  to  attain  dictation 
speeds. 

The  reading-writing  method,  however,  has 
its  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the  student 
soon  learns  to  make  his  writing  flow  smoothly 
from  one  word  to  another.  Beginning  writers 
often  develop  jerky  writing  methods  because 
they  are  trying  to  do  too  many  things  at  one 
time  without  having  mastered  any  of  them. 
Teachers  who  use  these  tests  will  find  them 
excellent  intermediate  exercises,  because  the 
tests  permit  the  student  to  make  use  of  his 
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reading  ability  but  do  not  force  him  to  write 
beyond  this  ability. 

The  second  advantage  comes  in  the  allow¬ 
ance  made  for  individual  differences.  The  stu¬ 
dent  reads  and  writes  only  as  fast  as  he  is 
able,  and  no  matter  how  long  he  stays  on  one 
test  he  does  not  hold  the  class  back.  All  the 
teacher  has  to  do  is  .start  and  stop  the  class. 
The  student  works  as  fast  as  his  ability  and 
motivation  permit. 

Motivation,  however,  is  no  problem.  Since 
the  student  is  working  on  short  sentences  well 
within  his  ability  to  master  and  is  competing 
not  only  with  himself  but  with  the  group,  he  is 
eager  to  do  his  best.  His  individual  record 
card  keeps  him  informed  of  his  personal  per¬ 
formance.  The  class  charts  show  how  he  stands 
in  relation  to  the  other  .students. 

The  last  advantage  comes  from  his  learning 
some  words  and  phrases  on  a  skill  level.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessity  for  repeating  a  test  un¬ 
til  it  has  been  written  perfectly,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  repetition  of  some  brief  forms  in  many 
of  the  tests,  students  soon  write  many  words 
and  phrases  automatically.  This  helps  over¬ 
come  students’  complaints  that  they  go  on  to 
new  material  before  the  old  is  learned. 

Each  student  should  have  a  copy  of  the 
English  and  the  shorthand  for  each  test.  The 
four  tests  over  each  chapter  make  a  good  unit 
to  go  on  one  sheet.  Because  some  students 
may  be  working  on  Sheet  2  while  others  are 
still  working  on  Sheet  1,  it  is  handier  if  all 
sheets  are  bound  in  pamphlet  form.  Six  tests 
are  given  each  week.  The  six  tests  should  be 
given  one  after  another,  allowing  only  suf¬ 
ficient  time  for  checking  and  recording. 

The  first  series  should  not  be  given  before 
the  first  week  of  work  is  completed.  Two 
weeks  might  be  desirable  in  some  cases.  While 
the  tests  are  given  in  a  series  of  six,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  difficulty  is  such  that  usually  not  even 
the  best  student  will  finish  the  first  four  the 
first  time  they  are  given.  Some  students  may 
not  pass  the  first  test  until  the  second  or  third 
testing  period. 
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I  hope  that  the  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  will  answer  many  of  your  questions  re¬ 
garding  method  and  aid  you  in  successfully 
administering  the  tests. 

One  test  sheet,  complete  with  shorthand  out¬ 
lines,  is  illustrated  on  page  6l6.  Test  sentences 
for  two  additional  chapters  (given  here  as  ex¬ 
amples,  since  there  is  not  room  to  publish  all 
the  test  material)  are  on  page  643. 

Pass  out  test  sheets  and  student-error  charts 
and  have  the  student  place  the  test  sheet  face 
down  on  his  desk.  Supply  him  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instructions  for  using  the  first  test: 

1.  Tear  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  out  of  your  short¬ 
hand  pad. 

2.  When  told  to  do  so,  turn  over  your  test  paper 
and  place  the  top  of  your  notebook  sheet  just  under 
the  printed  part  of  the  first  test,  covering  the  short¬ 
hand. 

3.  You  are  to  write  in  shorthand  as  many  of  the 
words  in  the  test  as  you  can  in  the  minute  allowed. 
Write  on  your  blank  sheet;  do  not  write  on  the 
test.  Write  the  test  only  once. 

4.  The  object  of  the  test 

is  to  see  w’hether  you  can  p - - - 

write  and  phrase  correctly  the  SITJDENT  R 

material  in  the  test. 

3.  Phrasing  is  important  to 
speed.  In  taking  this  test.  Test  Wc 

be  sure  to  write  simple  Number  Mi 

phrases  consisting  mainly  of  — — — - - 

brief  forms  or  those  you  have  Sample 

learned  in  class.  1. 

6.  The  material  in  the  tests  j - - 

is  based  on  the  words  found  |  j 

in  your  Manual.  If  you  have 
studied  them  diligently,  you  1 

should  have  little  difficulty  I  3. 

with  the  test.  i  4. 

7.  When  time  is  called,  5^ 

stop  at  once.  Check  your  short-  ^ 

hand  against  that  shown  im¬ 
mediately  below  your  test. 

Place  a  circle  around  those  8. 

words  or  phrases  not  written  9. 

correctly.  If  you  find  no  er- 

rors,  raise  your  hand  and  the 

teacher  will  check  to  see  ^  • 

whether  any  errors  have  been  12. 

overlooked.  1 3. 

8.  You  will  find  that  the  j4_ 

test  will  be  easier  to  take  if 

you  write  clear  across  the  ' 

notebook  page.  If  you  fold 

under  each  test  as  you  finish  17. 

writing  it,  the  top  edge  of  18. 

your  notebook  paper  will  al-  j 

ways  be  just  below  the  print- 

ed  test  that  is  to  be  written 

in  shorthand.  _ 
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SITJDENT  RECORD  CARD  j 

Test  Words  a 

Test 

Number  Minute 

Record 

Sample 

1.  24 

OK 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

'  5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

1  13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

E.  DANA  GIBSON,  head  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  at  New  Mexico  Highlands  Uni¬ 
versity,  Las  Vegas,  is  on  leave,  studying  toward 
the  Ed.D.  at  New  York  University  and  teaching 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son  has  taught  in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Min¬ 
nesota.  He  is  a  member  of  Pi  Omega  Pi,  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Section  of  the  New  Mexico  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  and  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Business  Education  News-Letter,  a  New  Mexico 
educational  magazine. 


9.  Get  ready.  Turn  your  papers  over.  Adjust  your 
shc*et  of  notebook  paper.  Begin. 

10.  Stop.  Check  your  papers  and  circle  all  errors. 

11.  Now  take  the  chart  [the  Student  Record  Card 
illustrated  on  this  page]  handed  you  with  your  test. 
Write  your  name  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner. 
In  the  second  column,  after  the  number  "1”  in  the 
first  column,  write  the  speed  of  this  test  (in  this 
case,  24).  In  the  third  column,  write  O.K.  if  no 
errors  were  made.  But  if  errors  were  made,  place  X 
instead. 

For  the  second  test,  give  the  following  in- 
•st  ructions: 

You  are  now  ready  for  the 

- second  of  the  six  tests  given 

lORD  CARD  I  testing  period,  which 

will  usually  be  once  a  week. 
If  you  did  not  pass  the  test 
Is  a  Test  at  24  words  a  minute,  get 

ite  Record  ready  to  take  it  over  again. 

- - —  If  you  did  pass  that  test,  pre¬ 
pare  to  take  the  next  test,  at 
OK  26  words  a  minute. 

After  you  have  given 
the  rest  of  the  tests  in  the 
first  series  and  have  had 
all  the  tests  graded  and 
recorded  on  the  student's 
record  card,  your  instruc¬ 
tions  to  students  will  be 
as  follows: 

You  now  have  taken  six 
tests.  On  a  separate  sheet 
j  of  papers,  write  those  words 

or  phrases  missed  during  the 
six  tests.  If  a  word  or  phrase 
is  duplicated,  you  need  not 
list  it  again.  On  Friday  of 
this  week  you  will  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  hand  in  five  half-lines 
of  each  word  or  phrase 
missed.  In  this  way  you 
will  be  better  prepared  to 
write  the  shorthand  correctly 
next  time. 

_ _ _ I  All  copies  of  the  test  and 


F 


li 

MS 


your  notes  must  be  turned  in.  Your  notes  will  be 
checked  and  your  record  placed  on  the  board.  Check 
your  record  card  wit  hthe  record  on  the  board.  You 
may  have  overlooked  some  error  and  thus  not  have 
the  high  score  you  thought.  Keep  your  personal 
record  and  the  board  record  the  same  and  be  ready 
to  take  tests  and  record  them  at  any  time. 

If  the  board  record  is  kept  in  blue  and  red, 
the  students  can  more  easily  check  their  ratings. 
After  the  first  few  tests,  you  can  dispense  with 
checking  errors  during  class  time.  This  will 
speed  up  the  test  process.  A  student  can  easily 
check  the  shorthand  papers  and  record  them  on 
the  board.  Now  and  then,  however,  you  should 
write,  on  the  papers  to  be  returned,  suggestions 
for  improving  the  shorthand. 

If  a  student  overlooks  some  error,  no  matter 


on  which  of  the  six  tests,  this  lowers  his  score 
to  that  of  the  test  before  it.  For  example,  if 
he  passes  the  test  at  46  words  a  minute  but  an 
error  is  found  in  one  of  the  tests  he  marked 
O.K.,  his  standing  will  be  lowered  to  44  on 
the  blackboard  record.  Next  time,  he  must 
take  the  46-word  test  over  again. 

If  he  overlooks  an  error  in  two  tests  marked 
O.K.,  his  score  is  lowered  twice,  in  this  case 
to  42.  He  must,  of  course,  consult  the  black¬ 
board  record  whenever  he  is  to  take  another 
test,  because  his  own  record  may  not  agree 
with  it.  If  this  student  failed  on  Test  9,  for 
example,  but  caught  his  own  errors  and  took 
the  test  over  as  No.  10,  and  then  made  errors 
on  Tests  12  and  13  at  44  and  46  but  did  not 
(Continued  on  page  643) 


One-Minute  Shorthand  Tests 
Chapter  I 

24  standard  words;  I  cannot  meet  you  today.  Can  you 
meet  me  the  other  time'?  T  can  fz;o  to  the  creek  in  the  meantime. 
Would  you  remain  a  month  when  you 

-7  /  \  ^>7  - -  (  >( 


26  standard  words;  The  clan  would  not  rate  the  dead  men 
great  but  were  aware  that  they  would  remain  in  the  memory  of  their 
country.  The  good  colonel  would  kneel  a  minute. 


28  standard  words;  Rain  hit  the  deck  like  hail.  The 
men  were  earrer  to  pet  at  and  lick  the  enemy,  but  the  day  was  dark 
and  gray.  The  marine  was  meditating  the  raid  to  come. 


50  standard  words;  Being  treated  well,  they  came  to  be 
eager  to  go  to  the  country.  But  they  would  not  take  the  camera 
and  the  tackle.  Lack  of  time  and  money  eliminated  them. 
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Alertness  Exercises  in  Typewriting 

VERNON  A.  MUSSELMAN 


IN  my  high  school  typing  classes  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma,  I  made  it  a  practice 
to  supplement  the  textbook  and  teach  vocabu¬ 
lary  improvement  by  giving,  once  a  week,  a 
special  exercise  in  addition  to  the  material  as¬ 
signed  in  the  text. 

The  following  exercises  are  designed  to  train 
students  to  think  and  to  be  ever  on  their  guard. 
In  nearly  every  sentence  of  these  exercises,  there 
is  something  to  trip  the  careless  student.  Be¬ 
ginning  typists  who  used  these  exercises  took 
pride  in  being  able  to  avoid  the  traps  and 
make  the  needed  corrections. 

Exercises  A  and  B  are  companion  exercises. 
The  first  is  easier  than  the  second.  Nine  pairs 
of  homonyms  are  common  to  these  exercises. 
If  students  will  study  the  words  they  miss  in 
Exercise  A,  few  of  them  will  miss  the  ‘'repeat¬ 
ing'*  pairs  when  Exercise  B  is  assigned  a  few 
days  later.  The  teacher  should  announce,  when 
the  first  exercise  is  given,  that  a  second,  simi¬ 
lar  one  will  follow.  Exercise  B  gives  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  experience  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  success  and  to  observe  his  own  progress. 

Note  that  there  are  chances  for  error  in 
Sentences  10,  15,  and  34  of  Exercise  B.  Some 
students  will  nob  move  the  marginal  stop  be¬ 
fore  the  figure  10;  only  a  few  will  remember 
lo  change  their  to  his  in  Sentence  15 ;  and  many 
will  use  too  in  Sentence  34.  Where  are  our 


VERNON  A.  MUSSELMAN,  Ensign,  U.S.N.R., 
is  stationed  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 
When  he  wrote  this  article,  he  was  on  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  He  holds  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Ed.M.  from  this  University.  He  has  taught 
in  the  Weatherford  High  School  and  in  the  junior 
colleges  at  Bartlesville  and  Mangum,  all  in  Okla¬ 
homa. 

students  going  to  learn  to  watch  for  these 
things  unless  we  present  our  material  in  the 
classroom  in  problem  situations? 

This  exercise  can  be  used  effectively  with 
either  beginning  or  advanced  typing  students. 
The  teacher  can  grade  it  on  the  quality  of  the 
typing  only,  or  he  may  take  into  consideration 
the  correctness  in  choice  of  words. 

Exercise  C,  in  addition  to  giving  students 
practice  in  typing,  also  aids  in  developing 
vocabulary.  This  exercise  can  be  used  just  as 
effectively  early  or  late  in  the  typewriting 
course,  even  with  second-year  students. 

Some  teachers  will  prefer  to  allow  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  consult  the  dictionary  before  writing 
this  exercise.  Others  will  prefer  to  use  it  as 
a  test,  in  order  to  call  the  student’s  attention 
to  his  weaknesses  and  his  need  for  improve¬ 
ment.  Some  teachers  will  check  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  word  forms  but  will  grade  the  exercise 
only  on  the  typing.  Others  will  prefer  to  take 
both  factors  into  consideration  in  grading. 


Exercise  A.  Homonyms 

Directions.  You  are  to  type  the  following  sentences,  inserting  the  proper  word  in  the  ap¬ 
propriate  blank  so  as  to  complete  the  meaning  of  each  sentence  correctly.  Choose  from  the 
pairs  of  words  shown  before  the  sentences,  and  type  the  correct  word  within  each  sentence.  Un¬ 
derscore  each  word  that  you  insert. 

diseased  1.  The  doctor  feared  the  patient’s  eye  was  seriously 


deceased  2.  The  company  found  that  the . partner  had  left  no 

will. 

marshal  3,  It  would  help  us  in  this  study  to . all  the  facts. 

martial  4.  In  case  of  an  emergency,  •  »  .  •  •  law  is  declared. 

plaintive  b.  The . will  testify  in  court  this  morning. 

plaintiff  6.  The  little  girl  spoke  in  a . voice. 
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stationary  7.  The  secretary  said  the  stock  of  office . was  ex¬ 

hausted. 

stationery  8.  To  many,  a . chair  is  preferable  to  the  swivel- 

type  chair. 


Whose  9 . the  man  in  charge  of  this  group? 

Who*s  10 . book  is  this  on  my  desk?  . 


Space  does  not  permit  reproduction  here  of  the  remaining  sentences  in  this  exercise.  The 
other  pairs  of  homonyms  I  used  are  as  follows:  capital,  capitol;  principal,  principle;  corres¬ 
pondent,  correspondence;  lose,  loose;  president,  precedent;  compliment,  complement;  prophecy, 
prophesy;  imminent,  eminent;  parcel,  partial;  personnel,  personal. 

Exercise  B.  Choice  of  Words 

D'rrectiotis.  You  are  to  type  the  following  sentences,  choosing  one  of  the  two  words  within 
the  parentheses  to  complete  the  meaning.  Correct  any  typing  or  English  errors  you  notice  in 
this  copy. 

1.  The  Constitutional  Convention  not  only  (effected,  affected)  a 
change  in  the  old  government  but  created  a  new  government. 

2.  The  (correspondents,  correspondence)  is  quickly  sorted  each 
morning. 

8.  (Marshal,  martial)  law  was  declared  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
flooded  city. 

9.  The  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  (plaintive,  plaintiff). 

10.  The  professor  (cited,  sighted)  many  passages  from  Shakespeare. 

11.  Prices  have  been  (stationery,  stationary). 

15.  She  will  (advise,  advice)  any  student  about  their  shopping 
problems. 

34.  Give  these  papers  to  Helen,  Rosalie,  and  Geraldine  (respectively, 

,  respectfully). 

Space  does  not  permit  reproduction  here  of  the  entire  exercise.  The  key  words  from  the 
omitted  sentences  are  as  follows:  cartoons,  cartons;  deferential,  differential;  canvas,  canvass; 
principal,  principle;  residents,  residence;  personnel,  personal;  counsel,  council;  co-operation, 
corporation;  immigrants,  emigrants;  liable,  libel;  waves,  waives;  except,  accept;  legible,  eligible; 
razed,  raised;  face,  phase;  capital,  capitol;  precedent,  president;  compliment,  complement;  soul, 
sole;  adverse,  averse;  tenor,  tenure;  imminent,  eminent;  to,  too;  your,  you’re;  luxurious,  lux¬ 
uriant;  practical,  practicable;  intrastate,  interstate;  precede,  proceed. 


Exercise  C.  Negative  Forms  of  Words 

Directions.  Here  is  a  list  of  incomplete  sentences.  You  are  to  type  each  sentence  and  fill  in 
the  blank  with  the  negative  form  of  the  word  given  in  parenthesis  following  the  sentence.  Un¬ 
derscore  each  word  you  insert. 

1.  The  animal  trainer  who  is . will  not  succeed,  (patient) 

2.  The  rectangle  that  was  drawn  on  the  board  was  very  ...... 

(regular) 

3.  The  soldier  was . except  for  one  hand  grenade,  (armed) 

4.  The  stock  market  is  very . in  time  of  war.  (stable) 

5 . .  evidence  was  given  to  convict  the  man.  (sufficient) 

6.  The  blow  knocked  the  prize  fighter . (sensible) 
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7.  We  thought  his  remarks  were  rather  (personal) 

8.  His  action  at  the  meeting  last  night  was . (warranted) 

9.  The  business  was  declared  to  be . (solvent) 

10.  The  judge  said  the  lawyer's  reasoning  was  (logical) 


11.  "I . to  punish  you,"  said  the  teacher,  "but  you  will  not 

obey  the  rules."  (like) 

Space  does  not  permit  the  publication  of  this  entire  exercise.  The  key  words  of  the  omitted 
sentences  are  as  follows;  acceptable,  perfect,  true,  separable,  conventional,  performance,  real,  ex¬ 
istent,  consistent,  frequent,  finished,  significant,  audible,  definite,  complete,  legal,  capable,  civi¬ 
lized,  active,  competent,  technical,  certain,  believable,  responsible,  accurate,  kind,  conscious, 
polite. 


High  School  Pupils  Help 
War  Emergency  Agencies 

The  following  excerpts,  quoted  from  an  arnctt 
by  Newell  S.  Ames  in  the  February  issue  of 
Beacons  on  Business  Education,  tell  what  New 
Britain  ( Connecticut)  High  School  pupils  are  do¬ 
ing  for  liar-emergency  agencies. 

The  war-emergency  agencies  our  pupils 
have  been  able  to  aid  by  their  volunteer 
labor  are;  the  two  selective-service  boards,  the 
New  Britain  Defense  Council,  and  the  local  ra¬ 
tioning  board. 

There  have  been  certain  jobs  involving  mass 
typewriting  and  filing  that  our  pupils  have  been 
able  to  do  better  than  any  other  local  group. 
After  the  first  selective-service  registration,  the 
official  lists  of  registrants  of  over  8,000  names 
were  issued  according  to  registrants’  order  num¬ 
bers.  Our  teachers  and  pupils  revised  this  list 
to  an  alphabetic  list.  The  job  was  done  in  about 
three  days  and  involved  about  100  pupils.  The 
same  kind  of  job  was  done  following  the  third 
registration.  .  .  . 

The  most  recent  job  performed  for  these  two 
boards  has  been  that  of  typing  the  name  and 
other  information  on  a  record  folder  for  each 
registrant.  About  8,000  folders  have  been  done 
to  date.  .  .  . 

Last  spring  the  rationing  board  was  faced  with 
the  problem  of  filing  more  than  70,000  applica¬ 
tions  for  No.  1  ration  book.  Five  classes  in  fil¬ 
ing  undertook  to  do  this  work  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  their  teacher.  They  completed  it  in 
about  three  weeks.  .  .  . 

Our  office-practice  classes  are  now  busy  com¬ 
piling  the  tabulation  of  the  twenty  classifications 
that  will  summarize  the  local  fuel-oil  problem. 
Our  pupils  are  totaling  the  summary  sheets,  of 
which  there  are  several  hundred.  The  teacher 
is  able  to  use  fifteen  calculator  operators  and 


five  listing-machine  operators  on  this  job,  with 
others  assigned  to  checking.  The  job  will  take 
about  four  days  and  will  have  been  done  on 
school  time.  .  .  . 

We  are  now  making  initial  preparations  for 
our  latest  mass  production  job  of  typing.  This 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  continuing  shortage  of 
labor.  In  a  desperate  effort  to  get  workers  for 
our  defense  industries,  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  is  making  an  appeal  by  letter  to  married 
women  to  work  in  factories.  Our  task  is  to  type 
a  name,  address,  and  salutation  on  each  form 
letter.  About  17,000  of  these  letters  will  be 
placed  in  the  mail.  It  will  enable  318  second- 
year  typing  pupils  to  participate  in  a  wartime 
effort. 

Victory  Corps  Publications 

Education  for  Victory,  biweekly,  $1  a  year. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

High  School  Victory  Corps  (Pamphlet  No.  1), 
Manual  of  Organization,  15  cents.  Superintendent 
of  Documents. 

Physical  Fitness  through  Physical  Education 
for  the  Victory  Corps  (Pamphlet  No.  2),  25 
cents.  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Guidance  Manual  for  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps  (Pamphlet  No.  4),  20  cents.  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents. 

Our  Armed  Forces  (profusely  illustrated,  de¬ 
scription  of  all  branches  of  the  arrmed  forces), 
35  cents.  The  Infantry  Journal,  1115  17th  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Handbook  on  Education  and  the  War  (based 
on  proceedings  of  the  National  Institute  on  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  the  War),  55  cents.  Superintendent 
of  Documents. 

26  Job  Opportunities  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Forces  (chart),  10  cents.  Superintendent  of  Doc¬ 
uments. 

Jobs  in  Naval  Aviation  (chart),  free,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Army  I’apcr  \\a)rk  at  Greenwich  High  School 

C.  E.  SCHWAGER 

H.S.V.C.  Director,  Greenwich  (Connecticut)  High  School 


The  Greenwich  High  School  Victory 
Corps,  organized  in  November  and  put 
to  work  in  December,  includes  a  course  in  mil¬ 
itary  paper  work,  suggested  by  our  vice-princi¬ 
pal,  Gerald  M.  Morgan,  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I,  Tlie  man  selected  to  give  this  course 
was  Harold  Secord,  a  business  teacher. 

After  four  months’  experience,  Mr,  Secord 
says,  "From  the  beginning,  the  course  was 
open  to  all  pupils  in  the  high  school — boys 
and  girls.  As  far  as  practicability  is  concerned, 
it  is  of  greatest  use  to  boys,  because  most  of 
them  will  come  in  contact  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  offered  and  perhaps  use  it  as  soon  as  they 
are  inducted.  Girls,  however,  cannot  enter  the 
service  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
This  would,  in  most  cases,  mean  a  lapse  of  at 
least  four  years.  Therefore,  in  all  probability 
the  course  to  be  offered  next  fait  will  not  admit 
girls,  and  if  so,  only  the  oldest  girls, 

"The  early  part  of  the  work  was  devoted 
to  learning  general  information  about  the  Army 


by  studying  maps  and  the  location  of  service 
commands  in  the  United  States,  learning  how 
these  commands  are  divided  into  armies,  and 
reviewing  the  arms  and  services.  The  latter 
part  was  easy  to  put  across,  as  the  pupils  have 
friends  and  relatives  in  various  services,  and 
have  learned  a  great  deal, 

"We  then  learned  about  the  units  of  the 
Army,  what  officers  command  them,  and  how  to 
distinguish  various  ranks.  After  twenty  meet¬ 
ings,  we  began  learning  what  the  actual  duties 
of  the  Army  clerk  are,  and  to  study  records 
and  reports.  The  service  record,  morning  re¬ 
port,  hospital  report,  and  ration  report  are 
being  studied  carefully.” 

Mr.  Secord  has  been  covering,  in  this  course, 
much  of  the  material  recommended  for  prein¬ 
duction  training  for  clerical  service,  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  manual  called  The  Army  Clerk. 
The  fact  that  we  beat  the  gun  by  nearly  three 
months,  in  offering  this  material  before  an  of¬ 
ficial  outline  was  available,  is  very  gratifying. 


An  Army  Clerical  Class 

0 

W.  L.  EDWARDS 

Director,  Business  Education,  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 


IN  the  Commercial  Department  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  High  School,  we  are  giving  what 
we  have  called  an  Army  Clerical  Course, 

We  have  a  number  of  boys  who  are  eighteen 
years  old,  or  will  be  soon.  They  realize  that 
they  have  only  a  limited  time  in  school  be¬ 
fore  they  will  enter  the  armed  forces.  Some 
are  deferred  to  finish  their  senior  year,  of 
course,  but  others  are  only  sophomores  and 
cannot  hope  for  deferment.  Some  of  these 
boys  have  had  commercial  work;  some  have 
not. 

When  I  have  talked  with  Army  and  Navy 
officers,  I  have  been  told  of  their  difficulty  in 
finding  enough  young  men  trained  as  typists, 
stenographers,  and  clerks.  In  some  instances 
they  are  finding  it  necessary  to  have  one  of  their 


own  men  teach  boys  to  type.  A  number  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  coast  guards 
are  attending  our  evening  classes  to  take  be¬ 
ginning  or  refresher  courses  in  typing,  short¬ 
hand,  and  bookkeeping. 

In  my  Army  Clerical  class  I  have  thirteen 
boys  and  three  girls.  I  opened  the  class  to 
girls  because  a  great  deal  of  the  material  we 
cover  will  fit  WAACs  and  WAVES  for  their 
duties.  If  these  students  do  not  know  how 
to  type,  we  ask  that  they  learn  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

In  the  course  we  follow  a  young  man  step 
by  step  as  he  goes  before  the  draft  board, 
through  the  various  stages  of  his  induction, 
through  his  experiences  as  a  company  clerk, 
to  his  honorable  discharge.  In  this  way  we 
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come  in  contact  with  Army  forms  used  and  the 
examinations  that  the  Army  gives.  Our  boys, 
who  have  already  gone  so  far  as  to  take  physi¬ 
cals,  are  glad  to  come  to  class  and  share  their 
experiences. 

With  a  group  of  this  kind  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  vary  the  procedure  of  the  class 
considerably.  We  have  arithmetic  drills,  pay 
roll  problems,  simple  record  keeping,  spelling, 
and  writing.  I  have  adopted  one  of  our  school 
file  sets  to  Army  and  Navy  methods  of  filing. 
1  also  see  that  the  students  practice  on  the 
transcribing  machines,  stencil  duplicator,  add¬ 
ing  machine,  and  calculators;  and  we  study 
Army  and  Navy  terms  and  abbreviations. 

Servicemen  have  told  me  that  the  biggest 


contributions  we  can  make  will  be  to  give 
the  pupils  all  the  information  possible  about 
the  Army  and  Navy;  to  make  them  wish  to  do 
their  best  on  all  tests  given  on  entering  the 
service;  to  create  an  attitude  of  obedience  and 
respect  for  all  military  orders  and  discipline; 
and  to  arouse  keen  interest  in  being  neat  and 
orderly. 

Our  boys  and  girls  are  reading  and  making 
reports  on  books  in  our  school  library  that 
pertain  to  the  armed  forces.  Fiction  and  bi¬ 
ographies  are  available,  as  well  as  technical 
books. 

This  course  is  offered  five  times  a  week  for 
one  semester  and  will  give  a  half  unit  of  credit 
in  commercial  work. 


Tri-State  Spring  Meeting 

The  Tri-State  Commercial  Education  As¬ 
sociation  held  its  spring  convention  on  May 
8  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh.  The 
Association  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  very  successful 
year  under  the  direction 
of  President  Robert  L. 
Fawcett,  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  High  School,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Act¬ 
ing  Professor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  In¬ 
diana  University,  and 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Hill,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  schools,  delivered 
inspiring  addresses  at 
the  general  meeting.  Mr.  Eyster’s  topic  was  "Bus¬ 
iness  Teaching,  an  Essential  Job,”  and  Dr.  Hill 
spoke  on  "Business  Education’s  Contribution  To¬ 
ward  Winning  the  War.” 

Dr.  Francis  A.  Cox  addressed  the  well-attend¬ 
ed  luncheon  meeting  on  the  subject,  "The  Current 
Situation  in  the  Far  East.” 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1943- 
1944: 

President:  Karl  M.  Maukert,  Duffs-Iron  City 
College,  Pittsburgh. 

First  Vice-President:  Anna  H,  Brier,  Butler 
(Pennsylvania)  Senior  High  School. 

Second  Vice-President:  Willia  M.  Brownfield, 
Glenville  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Secretary:  Leland  P.  DeWoody,  Technical 
High  School,  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer:  Clyde  May,  Schenley  High  School, 
Pittsburgh. 

Board  Member:  Alfred  H.  Quinette,  South 
High  School,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


A,  I.  B.  Radio  Contest 

HE  American  Institute  of  Business,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  announced  the  winners  in 
its  outstandingly  successful  sixth  annual  radio 
shorthand  contest: 

High  School  Students.  80  u’.p.m.:  1,  Joyce 
Young,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  2,  Janet  Schaefer,  Daven¬ 
port.  3,  LaVaughn  Lovitt,  Mount  Ayr.  100  w.p.rn.: 
1,  Mary  Jane  Kinseth,  Belmond.  2,  Betty  Edson, 
Council  Bluffs.  3,  Norrine  Miller,  Readlyn.  120 
w.p.rn.:  1,  Helen  Winter,  Centerville.  2,  Helen 
Rock,  Centerville.  3,  Annabelle  Smith,  Mount  Ayr. 

Stenographers.  80  w.p.rn.:  1,  Dorothy  John¬ 
son,  Boone.  2,  Phyllis  Rasmussen,  Des  Moines.  3, 
Marjorie  Mead,  Eagle  Grove.  100  w.p.rn.:  1,  Er- 
melin  Simonsen,  Des  Moines.  2,  Ruth  E.  Fklund, 
Des  Moines.  3,  Darlyne  Slavens,  Des  Mo  120 
w.p.rn.:  1,  Mildred  Strong,  Des  Moines,  z,  Doris 
Derscheid,  Des  Moines.  3,  Mary  Ellen  Winter,  Des 
Moines. 

Teachers.  80  w.p.rn.:  1,  Martha  Ann  Isaacs,  Iowa 
City  High  School.  2,  Virginia  Gore,  Grand  Junction 
School.  3,  Virginia  Becker,  Victor  High  School. 
100  w.p.rn.:  1,  Dorothy  Kay  Smith,  Gladbrook  High 
School.  120  w.p.rn.:  1,  Arleyne  Lundy,  Meriden 
High  School.  2,  Louise  Hambley,  Oquawka  (Il¬ 
linois)  High  School. 

- 4. - 

The  Commerce  Department  of  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  pub¬ 
lished  and  mailed  a  sixteen-page  duplicated  serv¬ 
ice  bulletin  this  spring  in  lieu  of  holding  its 
annual  Commercial  Clinic.  Among  the  contribu¬ 
tors  of  articles  and  tests  useful  to  business  teach¬ 
ers  faced  with  wartime  problems  are  Helen 
Wood,  chairman  of  the  department;  G. 'J.  Eber- 
hart,  V.  E.  Breidenbaugh,  R.  O.  Hunter,  Ruth 
Temple,  Frank  Rhea,  and  members  of  Mrs. 
Glascock’s  class  in  advanced  typing. 
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diotelephone,  all  these  instruments 
f  course,  but  the  airline  has  adapted 
t  need  for  speedy  communications, 
bey  Sell  Air  Space”  told  how  tele- 
to  expedite  plane  reservations  and 


Left.  Pan  American  Clipper  flight  deck. 
Left  to  right:  radio  operator,  flight 
engineer  at  controls,  second  engineer¬ 
ing  officer  waiting  to  take  his  sta¬ 
tion.  The  ship  carries  a  crew  of  eleven. 


The  sending  end  of  a  teletype  is  much  like  a  typewriter  with 
its  banks  of  keys.  At  the  instant  the  operator  strikes  the  keys 
to  send  a  message,  the  words  are  typed  out  at  another  point 
— perhaps  in  the  next  room,  perhaps  thousands  of  miles  away. 
The  teletype  is  used  extensively  for  communicating  between 
ground  bases.  It  can  also  be  used  by  the  radiotelephone  op¬ 
erator.  With  his  headphones 
clamped  on,  he  talks  to  a  pilot 
Clipper  flight  deck.  along  some  distant  airway  and 

I,  second  engineer-  types  on  a  teletype  the  pilots  re- 

to  take  his  sta-  port.  At  the  exact  moment  he  is 

es  a  crew  of  eleven.  hitting  the  keys  of  the  teletype  ma¬ 

chine,  the  men  in  the  flight  con¬ 
trol  room  may  read  what  the  pilot 
has  just  said. 

Radio's  Role  in  Aviation 
It  is  the  radio,  however,  that 
plays  the  biggest  part  in  airline 
communications.  By  radiotelephone, 
ground  station  and  plane  contact 
each  other;  pilots  talk  to  other 
pilots  in  distant  parts  of  the  skies. 
Airline  ground  bases  also  contact 
planes  and  other  ground  stations 
by  means  of  the  radiotelegraph. 
Radio  beams  enable  planes  to  fly 
between  predetermined  points  with- 


Photos  courtesy  of  American  Airlines,  Pan 
American  Airways,  and  United  Air  Lines. 


are  cleared  to  taxi  to  Gate  5. 
ition  between  aircraft  and  ground 
ots  are  in  constant  contact  with  the 
owers,  with  their  own  company’s 
ral  Airways  Control  Stations  dotted 
e,  the  pilot  uses  the  radio  beam  to 
to  tly  blind  when  he  is  above  the 


^’Stem,  with  its  long  arms  stretching 
es  into  the  air,  has  been  developed 
and  is  highly  specialized, 
i  the  ground  by  means  of  the  radio- 
t,  flight  radio  operators  operate  the 
nunicates  with  its  branch  offices  by 
ash  with  telephone  calls  coming  in 


Radiotelephone  operators  at  one  of  United  Air  Lines’  com¬ 
munication  centers.  These  men  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
pilots  in  flight  and  type  reports  of  their  two-way  conversations. 
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out  visual  contact  with  the  ground.  Radio 
marker  beacons  inform  pilots  of  their  location. 
Radio  compasses  enable  pilots  to  chart  their 
position  by  tuning  in  on  Government-operated 
broadcast  stations. 

The  pilot  of  a  transport  plane  carries  with 
him  three  complete  receiving  and  sending  sets. 
One  is  an  emergency  set  and  contains  its  own 
battery.  The  pilot  need  know  nothing  about 
the  mechanics  of  the  instrument.  Before  he 
climbs  into  his  plane,  his  radio  is  preset  on  the 
frequency  he  will  use  so  that  his  messages 
will  not  interfere  with  those  of  other  pilots,  and 
their  reports  will  not  interfere  with  his.  When 


A  ramp  agent  in  American  Airlines'  control  booth 
on  the  ramp  at  LaGuardia  Field  verifies  airplane 
load  statistics  by  phoning  operations  employees  in 
another  office.  Gradually  women  are  taking  over 
these  jobs,  which  before  the  war  belonged  to  men. 
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he  is  ready  to  take  off,  he  adjusts  his  radio. 
When  he  is  in  the  air,  ready  to  talk  to  the 
ground,  all  he  does  is  press  a  button  on  the 
microphone,  which  is  hooked  on  the  side  of 
the  cockpit,  within  easy  reach  of  his  hand. 

Between  the  two  seats  in  the  cockpit  is  the 
direction  finder  a  radio  receiving  antenna  that 
indicates  the  bearing  of  a  sending  station. 
With  the  direction  finder,  a  pilot  can  de¬ 
termine  his  direction  by  means  of  any  broad¬ 
cast  he  can  pick  up.  The  instrument  indicates 
the  direction  from  which  the  broadcast  is  com¬ 
ing  and  the  pilot  flies  at  any  angle  to  that 
direction  he  wishes.  In  a  Pan  American  Clip¬ 
per,  the  direction  finder  is  in  the  roof  of  the 
flight  deck,  as  shown  on  page  623. 

As  transmitters  and  receiving  sets  are  kept 
in  a  compartment  back  of  the  cockpit,  all  the 
space  needed  for  communications  instruments 
near  the  pilot  is  that  necessary  for  headphones, 
microphones,  and  the  direction  finder.  The 
rest  of  the  space  is  free  for  instruments  needed 
for  actual  flying. 

When  the  aircraft  is  huge,  such  as  a  Pan 
American  Clipper  and  the  biggest  domestic 
transport  plane,  the  craft  carries  flight  radio 
operators,  who  operate  radiotelegraphs.  The 
telegrapher,  according  to  United  Air  Lines’ 
specifications,  must  know  the  International 
Morse  Code  and  have  at  least  a  second-class 
radiotelephone  license.  In  addition  to  sending 
and  receiving  messages  for  the  pilot  captain, 
he  enciphers  and  deciphers  code  messages,  as¬ 
sists  in  navigation  of  the  aircraft,  keeps  a  flight 
radio  log,  and  maintains  aircraft  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  in  operating  condition. 

All  radio  equipment  is  serviced  frequently. 
American  Airlines,  for  example,  brings  re¬ 
ceivers,  transmitters,  headphones,  and  micro¬ 
phones  into  its  shops  every  ninety  days.  The 
instruments  are  overhauled  thoroughly  and  re¬ 
painted  by  competent,  trained  servicemen.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  constant  care,  the  percentage  of 
failure  is  low — under  1  per  cent. 

The  communications  department  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Airlines,  one  of  the  largest  domestic  trans¬ 
port  companies,  is  a  complicated  and  carefully 
managed  organization.  This  department  has 
under  its  direction  the  communication  systems 
of  forty-nine  ground  stations  in  the  United 
States  and  forty-three  aircraft.  Each  station 
has  its  engineering,  installing,  maintenance, 
and  operating  staffs.  Each  aircraft  has  its  ra- 
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dio  ecjuipmcnt,  which  must  be  installed, 
maintained,  and  operated. 

There  are,  furthermore,  staffs  of  men 
and  women  trained  to  operate  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  between  these  stations 
and  to  aid  in  keeping  planes  operating. 

This  includes  reservations  traffic  person¬ 
nel,  operations  traffic  personnel,  plane 
dispatchers,  and  flight  control  messeng¬ 
ers  who  check  gasoline  loads  and  weather 
reports. 

The  United  States  Government  polices 
the  air;  it  separates  traffic  and  assigns 
the  levels  at  which  planes  must  fly.  But 
an  airline’s  communications  department 
is  responsible  for  seeing  that  regulations 
are  followed. 

The  communications  department  of 
American  Airlines  employs  engineers 
who  constantly  plan  ahead  and  develop  radio 
equipment  to  meet  future  needs,  and  other  en¬ 
gineers  who  are  constantly  alert  to  prevent  pos¬ 
sible  trouble.  "Preventive  maintenance,"  their 
work  is  called. 

American  Airlines’  communications  room  at 
LaGuardia  Field,  with  teletype  machines  and 
radiotelephones,  adjoins  the  flight  control  room. 
Both  overlook  the  landing  field.  From  the  com¬ 
munications  room,  teletype  messages  and  tele¬ 
grams  are  sent  by  air-suction  tubes  to  all  parts 
of  the  building. 


A  class  in  meteorology  at  Boeing  School  of  Aeronautics. 
These  students  will  be  pilots,  radio  operators,  aeronautical 
engineers,  dispatchers,  or  mechanics. 


the  first  ten  seconds  of  every  minute  there  is 
silence  so  that  pilots  in  flight  may  cut  in  if  they 
wish.  If  an  operator’s  message  to  the  pilot 
takes  more  than  a  minute  to  transmit,  the  opera¬ 
tor  says,  "Break,"  at  the  beginning  of  each 
minute  and  keeps  still  for  ten  seconds. 

All  reports  given  by  pilot  to  radio  opera¬ 
tor  conform  to  regulation.  They  include  the 
position  of  the  plane,  altitude,  magnetic  head¬ 
ing,  sky  conditions,  temperature,  conditions  of 
the  air  (whether  rough  or  smooth),  and  the 
estimated  time  of  arrival  over  the  next  report 
point. 

The  operator  makes  four  copies  of  the  report 
he  receives  from  the  pilot — one  for  his  own 
log,  the  others  for  the  dispatcher,  meteorologist, 
and  traffic  department  employees.  Then  the 
operator  notifies  the  Federal  Airways  Control 
Station  of  the  position  of  the  plane,  its  altitude, 
and  the  estimated  time  of  arrival  at  the  next 
report  point. 

At  smaller  stations,  the  work  of  a  radiotele¬ 
phone  operator  is  more  diversified.  In  addition 
to  talking  to  pilots  in  flight  and  recording  their 
messages,  he  relays  local  weather  conditions  to 
other  stations  in  his  division,  helps  load  and 
service  the  planes  that  land  in  his  field,  and 
often  makes  out  station  reports  and  takes  care 
of  correspondence. 

Radio  operators  are  also  employed  by  air¬ 
ports  to  work  in  traffic  control  towers.  By 
radiotelephone,  as  we  have  seen,  the  operator 
in  the  tower  directs  take-offs  and  landings 
just  as  a  traffic  officer  controls  the  flow  of  motor 
traffic  at  a  busy  street  intersection. 


The  Radiotelephone  Operator 
d'he  safety  factor  for  airplanes,  passengers, 
and  cargo  has  increased  tremendously  because 
of  radio  development.  One  of  the  key  positions 
in  the  flight  control  room  is  that  of  radio 
operator. 

United  Air  Lines’  qualifications  for  this  po¬ 
sition  are  as  follows:  It  can  be  filled  by  either 
a  man  or  woman,  age  nineteen  to  forty,  with 
at  least  a  high  school  education.  The  operator 
must  have  a  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  radio  operator’s  license,  second-class  radio¬ 
telephone,  or  higher,  and  must  be  able  to  type 
40  words  a  minute.  His  duties  are  to  contact 
pilots  in  flight,  to  receive  and  transmit  informa¬ 
tion  pertinent  to  safe  and  efficient  flights,  and  to 
keep  a  running  typewritten  log  of  all  com¬ 
munications  between  planes  and  ground. 

In  the  largest  terminals,  the  radio  operator’s 
work  is  specialized.  He  may  have  to  maintain 
contact  with  as  many  as  six  planes.  And  he 
works  by  the  second  hand  of  the  clock.  During 


Airline  companies  whose  planes  fly  out  of 
the  United  States  and  some  domestic  lines  re- 
cjuire  that  a  radio  operator  have  a  second-class 
radiotelegraph  operator’s  license,  as  well  as  a 
radiotelephone  license.  The  FCC  grants  both 
these  licenses  only  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Schools  for  Radio  Operators 

Many  radio  and  aeronautical  schools  provide 
the  instruction  that  prepares  a  young  man  or 
woman  for  qualifying  for  these  licenses.  The 
Midland  Radio  and  Television  Schools,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri,  and  the  Boeing  School  of 
Aeronautics,  Oakland,  California,  are  typical 
of  these  schools.  More  and  more  women  are 
being  attracted  to  their  radio  courses. 

At  the  Boeing  School,  which  is  a  division  of 
United  Air  Lines,  girls  have  their  own  class¬ 
room,  equipped  with  the  wire  and  radiotele¬ 
phone  systems  of  an  airline.  By  p’aying  pho¬ 
nograph  records  on  which  have  been  recorded 
typical  plane-to-ground  messages,  instructors 
teach  their  students  to  receive  and  transcribe  the 
messages  and  to  transmit  the  proper  replies. 

While  one  group  uses  the  teletype  machines, 
another  group  practices  on  the  radiotelephone 
system.  These  practice  periods  are  supplement¬ 
ed  by  lectures  on  airway  navigation,  passenger 
service,  dispatching,  and  other  flight  opera¬ 
tion  matters. 

Boeing’s  booklet.  Aeronautical  Occupations, 
says: 

"Almost  any  prediction  that  might  be  made  re¬ 
garding  the  future  possibilities  for  steady  employ¬ 
ment  as  an  airline  radio  operator  seems  an  exaggera¬ 
tion.  The  two  groups  best  informed — the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  research  and  the  executives 
who  must  prepare  today  for  the  developments  and 
expansion  of  tomorrow — believe  that  with  the  con¬ 
tinued  increase  in  air  travel  and  with  the  probable 
building  of  planes  to  be  used  exclusively  for  th« 
transport  of  air  express  and  air  freight,  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  the  number  of  qualified  airline 
radio  operators  will  exceed  the  number  of  jobs  that 
will  be  available." 

Boeing  recommends  that  a  high  school  boy 
or  girl  interested  in  becoming  an  airline  radio 
operator  build  his  high  school  course  around 
mathematics  and  physics.  Because  he  will  be 
talking  much  of  the  day,  he  will  need  a  good 
command  of  English;  and,  because  he  will 
have  to  record  conversations  on  paper,  he  must 
know  how  to  spell.  A  knowledge  of  mechani¬ 


cal  drawing  will  be  useful  to  him  because  a 
skillful,  intelligent  radio  operator  will  want  to 
know  how  to  suggest  changes  in  equipment  de- 

"The  ability  to  type  accurately  and  with 
reasonable  speed,"  the  Boeing  bwklet  adds, 
"is  a  definite  asset  in  practically  all  departments 
of  airline  operations.” 

In  regard  to  the  training  given  young  men 
and  w’omen  by  Midland  Radio  and  Television 
Schools,  N.  G.  Souther,  vice-president,  says: 

"The  men  whom  we  have  trained  are  all  being 
employed  as  flight  radio  operators  in  the  ferry  com¬ 
mands  or  on  cargo  planes  flying  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries.  The  girls  whom  we  have 
trained  are  taking  the  places  of  the  men  on  the 
ground  as  airline  radio  operators.  Their  wage  scale 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  men.  .  .  .  The  boys  are 
doing  a  grand  job  and  enter  into  their  duties  with 
enthusiasm  and  with  no  fear  of  the  future.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  the  girls.  While  radio  is  rather 
strange  to  them,  they  are  taking  to  it  in  an  excellent 
manner;  and  it  is  our  belief  that,  because  of  the 
good  work  girls  are  doing  in  the  communications 
departments  of  airlines,  they  will,  to  a  large  extent, 
continue  in  the  same  capacity  when  this  war  is 
won.” 

Radio  operators,  after  they  are  licensed,  be¬ 
gin  their  service  wdth  an  airline  as  assistants 
working  under  close  supervision.  They  then 
become  relief  operators  and  substitute  for  regu¬ 
lar  operators  on  vacation.  After  they  become 
regular  operators,  their  advancement  depends 
on  their  skill  as  operators  and  their  ability  to 
learn  other  phases  of  airline  operation. 

An  operator  may  w'ork  his  way  to  be  chief 
of  communications.  If  he  is  stationed  at  a 
small  station,  he  may  eventually  become  an 
airfield  manager. 

This  story  of  airline  communications  con¬ 
cludes  the  airline  occupations  series  begun  in 
the  Business  Education  World  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1942.  The  articles  in  this  series  includ¬ 
ed  a  general  survey  of  airline  positions  (Sep¬ 
tember),  the  work  of  airline  office  hostesses 
(October),  airline  secretaries  (November),  res¬ 
ervations  department  personnel  (December), 
passenger  agents  (January),  and  accounting  de¬ 
partment  employees  (April  and  May).  The 
author  wishes  to  express  her  ap predation  to 
the  airlines  of  the  United  States  for  their  co¬ 
operation  in  making  this  series  possible. 
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Practical  Problems  for  Your  Business- Arithmetic  Classes 


The  Arithmetic  of  Rationing 

M.  LUTHER  SCOTT 

Lewistown  (Pennsylvania)  Junior-Senior  High  School 


The  Office  of  Price  Administration,  in  its 
Ration  Order  No.  1 3,  stated  that  all  canned 
fruits,  fruit  juices,  vegetables,  vegetable  juices, 
frozen,  processed,  and  dried  or  dehydrated 
foods,  with  some  exceptions,  would  be  rationed, 
effective  March  1,  1943. 

When  the  order  was  issued,  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  American  people  that  there  was 
some  reason  for  such  an  order.  The  OPA, 
therefore,  advanced  the  following  reasons  for 
rationing  foods: 

1.  We  must  feed  our  fighting  men  and  our 
fighting  allies. 

2.  We  are  short  of  certain  foods. 

3.  Rationing  will  spread  out  the  scarce  foods 
so  that  a  fair  share  will  be  available  to  everj'- 
one. 

There  are  still  some  questions  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  about  rationing,  notably  point  ra¬ 
tioning.  A  boy  in  one  of  my  classes  told  me 
the  other  day  that  he  had  spent  two  nights 
trying  to  explain  the  system  to  his  mother. 
We  teachers  can  clarify  the  situation  by  teaching 
a  simple  unit  on  rationing  arithmetic.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  questions  based  on  point  ra¬ 
tioning  and  especially  on  the  point  rationing 
charts  published  recently  in  all  newspapers. 

Tlie  answers  shown  were  accurate  at  the  time 
these  problems  were  prepared,  but  point  values 
may  have  changed  before  you  use  the  prob¬ 
lems.  Students  should  refer  to  the  lists  of 
point  values  published  often  in  the  newspapers 
before  proceeding  with  this  practical  series  of 
problems  in  everyday  wartime  buying.  Most  of 
the  answers  depend  on  reference  to  such  a  list 
of  point  values. 

1.  During  March,  1943,  each  person  in  the 
United  States  was  entitled  to  48  points  for  the 
purchase  of  canned  foods.  To  how  many  points 
would  a  family  of  five  be  entitled.^  How  many 
points  should  they  spend  each  week  in  order 
to  have  enough  canned  goods  to  see  them 
through  this  ration  period? 


2.  (a)  According  to  the  OPA,  all  point 
values  must  be  determined  by  what  means? 
(h)  One  pint  is  equal  to  how  many  pounds? 
(c)  A  quart  is  equal  to  how  many  pounds? 

3.  (a)  What  No.  2  cans  have  the  highest 
point  value?  (h)  Which  No.  2  can  has  the 
lowest?  (Note:  A  No.  2  can  is  equal  to  I 
pound  4  ounces.) 

4.  According  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  a  No.  2  can  contains  enough  to  serve  four 
to  five  people.  Figure  out  the  greatest  number 
of  cans  that  the  family  in  Problem  1  could 
get  during  the  month  of  March,  if  they  pur 
chase  all  No.  2  cans  and  do  not  buy  more 
than  two  cans  of  any  one  thing.  Prove  by  list¬ 
ing  the  number  of  cans  and  the  point  values. 

5.  Mrs.  Twitchell  comes  to  your  store  and 
makes  the  following  purchases:  1  pound  of 
prunes,  two  lOt/2-ounce  cans  of  soup,  and  2 
pounds  of  dried  lima  beans.  How  many  points 
would  you  remove  from  her  ration  book? 

6.  The  point  value  of  any  item  weighing 
over  four  pounds  shall  be  arrived  at  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  number  of  pounds  of  that  item 
by  the  point  value  per  pound  of  that  item. 
Fractions  of  a  pound  should  be  figured  in 
quarter-pounds.  Fractions  of  a  quarter-pound 
should  be  figured  to  the  next  higher  quarter- 
pound.  Thus  an  item  weighing  4  pounds  9 
ounces  would  be  considered  as  weighing  4 
pounds  and  12  ounces  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  point  value  of  the  item,  (a)  Find  the 
number  of  points  for  a  pound  of  canned  car¬ 
rots.  (h)  How  many  points  would  it  take  to 
purchase  a  5-pound  can?  (cj  Find  the  number 
of  point  values  for  a  pound  of  canned  corn. 
(d)  How  many  points  would  it  take  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  can  of  corn  containing  5  pounds  10 
ounces  ? 

7.  How  many  4-ounce  cans  of  baby  food  can 
be  purchased  for  48  points? 

8.  Mrs.  Smith  comes  to  your  store  and  pur¬ 
chases  the  following  items:  2  cans  of  baby 
food,  1  pound  of  frozen  asparagus,  a  pound 
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box  of  raisins,  and  a  14-ouncc  bottle  of  grape 
juice.  How  many  points  are  required  to  make 
this  purchase? 

9.  You  go  to  the  store  and  purchase  a  one- 
pint  can  of  pineapple  juice,  a  quart  can  of 
grapefruit  juice,  and  a  No.  21/2  can  of  peaches, 
which  by  weight  is  1  pound  and  12  ounces. 
How  many  points  will  be  required  to  make  the 
purchase? 

10.  Mrs.  Brown  came  to  your  store  and 
purchased  the  following:  a  2-gallon  can  of  to¬ 
mato  juice,  an  11-pound  container  of  frozen 
strawberries,  a  pint  jar  of  olives,  a  pound  of 
macaroni,  and  a  quart  jar  of  potato  salad.  How 
many  points  would  you  remove  from  her  ra¬ 
tion  book? 

11.  There  are  approximately  42  heaping 
tablespoonsful  of  coffee  in  a  pound,  (a)  If  it 
takes  1  tablespoonful  to  make  a  cup  of  coffee, 


how  many  times  can  a  family  of  three  adults 
have  coffee  during  the  present  'T  pound  for 
every  five  weeks”  period?  (b)  How  many  cups 
a  week  ?  (c)  K  day  ? 

12.  Mr.  Jones  goes  to  the  store  and  pur¬ 
chases  a  pound  box  of  dehydrated  soup,  a  half- 
pound  of  dried  peas,  and  2  cans  of  milk.  How 
many  point  values  are  needed  to  make  this  pur¬ 
chase  ? 

1  3.  Find  the  cost  and  the  number  of  points 
required  to  acquire  the  following  items: 

1  package  noodles  at  20c 

1  can  chili  con  came  at  15c 

2  cans  milk  at  7c 

1  1 4-ounce  can  pears  at  15c 

1  pound  prunes  at  17c 

1  qt.  jar  of  strawberry  jam  at  40c 

(Answers  to  these  problems  on  page  630.) 


The  Teacher  as  Tax  Consultant 

N  INTERESTING  LETTER  about  a  useful  and 
specialized  teacher  activity  comes  fro.n 
Sherman  W.  Kennedy,  instructor  in  the  High 
School  at  Mexico,  New  York.  Mr.  Kennedy 
writes,  in  part: 

"Over  a  year  ago  I  took  a  course  in  income 
taxes  at  Syracuse  University.  I  did  about  thirty 
returns  last  year,  and  there  is  a  tremendous 
increase  this  year.  I  think  many  commercial 
teachers  could  add  to  their  income  and  their 
prestige,  besides  having  some  interesting  experi¬ 
ences,  if  they  w'ould  try  doing  some  income 
tax  returns. 

"About  half  of  my  w-ork  has  been  with  farm¬ 
ers.  I  have  been  able  to  save  quite  a  bit  of 
money  for  some  of  them.  One  man  came  to  me 
w'ith  his  tax  return  made  out  w'ith  a  tax  of 
$73.  He  inquired  whether  he  could  claim  ex¬ 
emption  for  his  two  grandchildren,  who  lived 
w  ith  him,  and  for  whom  he  paid  all  the  bills.  I 
show’ed  him  the  law  and  he  w'as  very  grateful  for 
the  consequent  saving  in  taxes  payable. 

"The  lack  of  records  among  those  who  came 
to  me  was  alarming.  Many  had  no  idea,  within 
several  hundred  dollars,  of  what  their  income 
had  been.  I  had  one  man  come  with  two  totals, 
one  total  income  and  one  total  expense.  The 
surprising  thing  about  this  case  was  that  the 
man  had  three  businesses — a  farm,  a  gasoline 
station,  and  a  grocery  store.  This  was  his  book¬ 
keeping  method:  Each  day  he  added  all  the 
income,  subtracted  all  the  expense,  and  itemized 
neither.  His  return  had  to  be  filed  that  way 
with  considerable  explanation. 


"A  common  grievance  among  my  callers  was 
that  they  could  not  deduct  as  expense  the  cost 
of  construction  of  capital  assets.  One  man  in 
particular  seemed  resentful  that  a  $600  silo  could 
not  be  taken  out  as  an  expense.  *1  spent  the 
money,  didn’t  I?’  he  said.  Depreciation  was  a 
mystery  to  most  of  the  taxpayers.  A  frequent  • 
comment  was,  'Take  out  some  if  you  think  I 
ought  to  have  it.’ 

"My  board  of  education  is  pleased  that  I  am 
able  to  do  this  w’ork.  It  adds  to  the  prestige 
of  the  school  w'here  I  teach.  I  w'as  highly  com¬ 
plimented  w'hen  one  board  member  called  on  me 
for  information  and  assistance.” 

Association  of  Junior  Colleges 

Election  of  officers  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Junior  Colleges  w-as  conducted 
by  mail  this  year,  because  of  the  cancellation 
of  the  meeting  scheduled  for  March.  Walter 
C.  Eells,  executive  secretary,  has  announced  the 
election  to  the  presidency  of  Jesse  P.  Bogue, 
president  of  Green  Mountain  Junior  College, 
Poultney,  Vermont.  Roy  W.  Goddard,  dean  of 
Rochester  (Minnesota)  Junior  College,  w^as  elect¬ 
ed  vice-president,  and  new  members  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  are  John  W.  Harbeson,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Pasadena  (California)  Junior  College, 
and  Henry  A.  Dixon,  president  of  Weber  Col¬ 
lege,  in  Utah. 

The  association  has  454  member  junior  col¬ 
leges  in  forty-four  states.  Total  enrollment  for 
last  year  for  the  entire  country  was  in  excess  of 
300,000  students. 
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Seated,  left  to  right:  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  secretary;  Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  president;  Clare  Betz, 
vice-president;  P.  Myers  Heiges,  treasurer.  Executive  Board  Members,  standing:  Paul  M.  Boynton,  Noel 
P.  Laird,  Jay  W.  Miller,  Sanford  L.  Fisher,  Dr.  J.  Frank  Dame,  Clinton  A.  Reed,  Dr.  James  R. 

Meehan. 

E.  C.  T.  A.  and  C.  E.  A.  (combine 
For  Successful  (Convention 


IN  spite  of  transportation  ditliculties,  the  joint 
spring  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers  Association  and  the  Commercial  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association  of  New  York  City  and  Vi¬ 
cinity  was  an  outstanding  success.  This  con¬ 
vention,  held  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New 
York  just  before  Easter,  was  the  forty-sixth 
annual  meeting  of  the  E.C.T.A.  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  C.E.A. 

E.C.T.A.  President  Clinton  A.  Reed,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education  for  the 
state  of  New  York,  under  whose  able  leader¬ 
ship  the  convention  was  held,  had  the  com¬ 
plete  co-operation  of  C.E.A.  President  Conrad 
J.  Saphier,  First  Assistant  at  the  Samuel  J.  Til- 
den  High  School,  Brooklyn,  and  his  official 
staff.  Mr.  Saphier  has  just  completed  a  term 
as  a  member  of  the  E.C.T.A.  executive  board. 

The  membership  committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  director  of 
business  education  for  Buffalo,  New  York,  per¬ 
formed  the  exceptionally  difficult  feat  of  ob¬ 
taining  2,215  members,  100  more  than  last 
year. 

"Wartime  Problems  in  Business  Education” 
was  the  theme  of  the  convention,  with  special 
emphasis  on  problems  of  management,  ad¬ 
ministration,  curriculum,  and  classroom  proce¬ 


dure.  Consideration  was  given  to  the  current 
and  future  problems  of  public,  private,  and 
parochial  schools  on  both  the  secondary  and 
collegiate  levels.  Attendance  at  the  meetings 
and  association  membership  were  reported  to 
be  at  one  of  the  highest  levels  of  recent  years. 

Principal  speakers  included  the  banquet 
guest  of  honor.  Dr.  Willis  A.  Sutton,  superin- 


Clinton  A.  Reed 
(right),  qutgo- 
i  n  g  president, 
extends  c  o  n  • 
gratulations  to 
h  i  s  successor 
Dr.  Lessenberry. 
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tendent  of  schools,  Atlanta;  G)l.  M.  Thomas 
Tchou,  former  secretary  to  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  main  speaker  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  general  session;  Nathaniel  Altholz,  director 
of  commercial  education  for  New  York  City; 
William  L.  Moore,  principal,  John  Hay  High 
School,  Cleveland;  Dr.  William  Cope,  presi¬ 
dent,  Drake  Business  College,  Newark;  Dr. 
Lydia  G.  Giberson,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.;  L.  W.  Mosher,  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Schenectady;  Alexander  S.  Massell, 
principal.  Central  Commercial  High  School, 
New  York;  Earl  Strong,  Business  Education 
Service,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education;  Dr.  Ham¬ 
den  L.  Forkner,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York;  and  many  other  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  fields  of  education,  business,  indus¬ 
try,  and  government. 

Tentative  plans  have  been  drawn  to  hold  the 
E.C.T.A.’s  forty-seventh  Annual  Convention 
on  April  6,  7,  and  8,  1944,  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel  in  Philadelphia.  Additional 
details  will  be  announced  later. 

The  E.C.T.A.  elected  the  following  officers 
for  1943-1944: 

President:  Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Professor  of 
Commercial  Education,  ITniversity  of  Pittsburgh. 

Vice-President :  Miss  Clare  Betz,  Chairman,  De¬ 
partment  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Bayside  (New  York) 
High  School.  , 

Secretary:  Raymond  C.  Gcwdfellow,  Director  of 
Business  Education,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Treasurer:  P.  Myers  Heiges,  Chairman,  Business 
Department,  Central  Commercial  and  Technical  High 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

1944  Yearbook  Editor:  Dr.  James  R.  Meehan, 
Hunter  College,  New  York  City. 

Executive  Board  Members:  Clinton  A.  Reed,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Albany,  New  York,  past  president 
of  E.C.T.A.,  ex-officio  board  member;  Dr.  J.  Frank 
Dame,  Director  of  Business  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Sanford  Fisher,  Fisher  School,  Boston,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Continuing  Members:  Noel  P.  Laird, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Paul  M.  Boynton,  Supervisor  of  Business 
Education,  State  Board  of  Business  Education,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut;  Jay  W.  Miller,  Principal,  Goldey 
College,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

- * - 

Answers  to  Rationing 
Questions  on  Page  628 

1.  240  points  a  month  or  60  points  a  week. 

2.  (a)  By  weight,  (b)  One  pint  equals  one 
pound,  (c)  One  quart  equals  two  pounds. 

3.  (a)  Several  No.  2  cans  have  high  point  values 


of  16  points  each.  They  are  apricots,  pineapple, 
fresh  lima  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  and  tomato  prod- 


ucts.  ( b)  The  lowest  point  value 

for  a  No.  2  can 

is  sauerkraut. 

4.  21  cans.  Of  course  it  may  be 

a  higher  number. 

but  here’s  how  we  figured  it: 

Items 

Points 

2  cans  grape  juice 

10 

2  cans  sauerkraut 

10 

2  cans  soup 

20 

2  cans  beets 

20 

2  cans  beans 

28 

2  cans  grapefruit 

20 

2  cans  grapefruit  juice 

10 

2  cans  carrots 

28 

2  cans  corn 

28 

2  cans  peas 

32 

1  can  spinach 

14 

2  cans  apples 

20 

— 

— 

23 

240 

5.  20  points.  (Prunes  not  rationed;  soup,  12  points; 
lima  beans,  8  points.) 

6.  (a)  'W  points,  (b)  55  points,  (c)  11  points. 
(d)  63  points. 

7.  48  cans. 

8.  18  points.  (Baby  food,  2  points;  frozen  aspara¬ 
gus,  13  points;  grape  juice,  3  points.) 

9.  40  points.  (Pineapple  juice,  10  points;  grape¬ 
fruit  juice,  6  points;  peaches,  24  points.) 

10.  None.  These  items  are  not  rationed. 

11.  (a)  126  times,  (b)  8  2/5  cups  a  week,  (c) 

1  1/5  cups  a  day. 

12.  10  points.  (Soup,  8  points;  dried  peas,  2 
points.) 

13.  $1.21  is  the  total  of  the  bill.  It  will  require 
8  points  for  the  pears.  The  other  items  are  not 
rationed. 

- 4- - 

Summer  School  Directory  Supplement 

ALABAMA 

Snead  Junior  College,  Boaz.  Dr.  F.  M.  Cook, 
President;  C.  W.  Rhoads,  Supervisor  of  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting  Methods  Courses. 

ARKANSAS 

State  Teachers  College,  Conway.  Two  terms: 
May  31  to  July  3;  July  6  to  August  8.  C.  C. 
Calhoun,  Director  and  Department  Head. 

MISSOURI 

Northwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
Maryville.  Three  terms:  May  25  to  July  30  (or 
June  25)  ;  June  28  to  July  30;  July  30  to  August 
28.  Uel  W.  Lamkin,  President;  Harold  V.  Neece, 
Department  Head. 

NEW  JERSEY 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont¬ 
clair,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  July  6  to 
August  13.  Dr.  H.  A.  Sprague,  Director;  Dr. 
Geigle,  Department  Head. 
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How  Naval  Storekeepers 
Are  Trained — II 


Courses  of  Instruction  Given  by  Staff 
Members  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Training  School,  Indiana  University 


Reported  by  H.  G.  ENTERLINE 
Supervisor  of  Instruction  in  Aviation 
Accounting 


In  the  May  B.E.W.,  Mr.  Enterline  presented 
brief  descriptions  of  courses  by  teachers  of  Naval 
Organizations,  General  Storekeeping,  Clothing  and 
Small  Stores,  Provisions  Accounting,  Aviation  Sup¬ 
ply  Accounting,  and  Ship’s  Store. — Editor. 


Typewriting 

Frank  E.  Liguori,  Spec.  (T)  Ic,  U.S.N.R., 
Supervisor 

Ability  to  use  the  touch  system  of  typewriting 
is  prescribed  for  storekeepers  by  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel.  The  storekeeper’s  work 
consists,  in  large  measure,  of  typing  numerous 
forms,  tables,  and  reports  used  in  the  office 
of  the  supply  department. 

Preparation  of  these  various  reports  is  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  mere  copy  work.  Much 
thought  work  is  involved;  accuracy  is  impera¬ 
tive.  The  storekeeper  must  have  extraordinary 
typewriting  skill  so  that  his  attention  can  be 
concentrated  upon  the  specific  storekeeping 
problems  involved  without  having  to  divide 
his  attention  between  the  problems  of  his  store- 
keeping  work  and  those  of  typewriting. 

The  trainee  follows  an  intensive  four-month 
course.  Although  much  time  is  devoted  to 


*  Quoted  from  the  "Navy  Disbursing  Course"  de¬ 
veloped  at  Indiana  University. 


specific  on-the-job  storekeeping  work,  the  train¬ 
ee  is  also  given  intensive  drill  in  both  speed 
and  accuracy  development  on  straight  copy 
work,  both  isolated  and  contextual  number 
material,  tabulation,  syllabication,  rough  draft 
work.  Navy  letter  writing  and  envelope  ad¬ 
dressing,  stencil  cutting  and  duplicating,  and 
the  operation  of  the  calculator. 

At  the  beginning  each  trainee  is  placed  in 
a  section  compatible  with  his  general  type¬ 
writing  ability.  Within  this  group,  each 
trainee  follows  an  individual  speed-grading 
schedule  used  for  determining  his  weekly  prog¬ 
ress  on  timed  writings.  The  results  of  timed 
writings,  together  with  those  of  a  typewriting 
production  test,  on  actual  storekeeping  work, 
constitute  the  official  biweekly  Navy  grade. 
Since  accuracy  is  important  in  Navy  work,  all 
students,  regardless  of  speed,  are  rated  on  the 
same  accuracy  grading  schedule  on  both  timed 
writings  and  production  tests.  Students  with 
no  previous  typewriting  training  or  experience 
are  placed  in  a  beginners’  class  and  are  rated 
on  a  beginners’  schedule  for  both  speed  and 
accuracy. 

Shorthand 

Joseph  H.  Morrow,  Supervisor 

When  trainees  enter  the  Naval  Training 
School,  their  typewriting  ability  may  be  placed 
under  two  headings:  advanced  and  beginning. 
Advance  typing  students  are  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  elect  shorthand. 

Shorthand  classes  fall  under  three  headings; 
beginning,  intermediate,  and  advanced.  Begin¬ 
ning  students  are  those  who  have  never  studied 
shorthand.  Intermediate  students  are  tho.se 
who  have  studied  shorthand  at  some  time  but 
who  have  not  attained  any  appreciable  skill. 
Advanced  students  are  those  who  are  able  to 
write  80  w.p.m.  when  they  enter  the  school. 

In  all  cases,  the  first  eight  weeks  of  short¬ 
hand  instruction  are  used  for  building  a  foun¬ 
dation  with  emphasis  on  general  dictation.  At 
the  end  of  eight  weeks,  the  trainees  make  use 
of  plated  shorthand  materials,  which  empha¬ 
size  storekeeping  terminology.  Special  Navy’ 
phrases  have  been  prepared  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  to  build  increased  writing  rates.  Before 
leaving  our  school,  each  trainee  is  given  a 
copy  of  Most  Used  Navy  Terms,  compiled  by 
Harry  W.  Newman.  This  booklet  contains 
3,000  high-frequency  navrl  words. 

Trainees  enter  the  school  with  training  in 


different  shorthand  systems,  but  the  Gregg  sys¬ 
tem  is  taught  in  the  school.  Students  who 
learned  other  systems  are  invited  to  enter  the 
classes.  At  the  end  of  the  training  period, 
the  skill,  in  terms  of  ability  to  transcribe  dif¬ 
ferent  rates  of  standard  dictation,  is  recorded 
on  the  trainee’s  service  record. 

Since  the  graduation  of  the  first  class  of 
Women’s  Reserve  on  February  1,  more  than 
400  letters  have  been  received  from  graduates 
who  are  making  use  of  their  shorthand  training. 
This  indicates  that,  even  though  shorthand  is 
not  a  required  subject  for  storekeepers,  it  is 
a  valuable  asset  on  the  job.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  the  WAVES. 

English  and  Correspondenci: 

Donaly  Smalley,  Supervisor 

The  Storekeepers  Manual  prescribed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  states  that  all  store¬ 
keepers  should  know  how  to  spell  accurately 
and  to  write  clearly  and  correctly.  Storekeepers 
handle  a  considerable  volume  of  correspond¬ 
ence,  including  many  official  naval  letters. 
The  course  in  English  and  Correspondence 
teaches  the  fundamentals  of  clear  and  correct 
written  expression,  and  covers  grammar,  punc¬ 
tuation,  sentence  structure,  and  a  spelling  list 
of  approximately  one  thousand  words,  mostly 
technical  words  connected  with  the  storekeep¬ 
er’s  work.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  teaching 
the  correct  use  of  the  official  naval  letter. 
Many  of  our  students  are  given  assignments, 
upon  graduation,  as  combination  Yeoman- 
Storekeepers. 

The  English  and  Correspondence  Course  in¬ 
cludes  study  of  naval  abbreviations  used  in 
storekeepers’  work  and  a  thorough  grounding 
in  the  assignment  of  stock  classes.  By  the 
end  of  his  training  period,  the  student  has 
mastered  the  stock  classification  system  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Navy  Supply  System. 

Tests  and  Testing 
Oscar  P.  Rausch,  Supervisor  of  Testing 

The  primary  purpose  of  all  testing  proce¬ 
dures  in  the  school  is  to  aid  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  efficient  naval  personnel.  Since  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  course  are  vocational,  the  tests 
are  designed  to  measure  vocational  efficiency 
and  to  help  determine  whether  students  can  ac¬ 
tually  apply  acquired  knowledge  and  skills. 

Every  attempt  is  made  to  construct  tests  with 
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a  high  degree  of  objectivity,  reliability,  and 
validity.  Instructors  in  the  various  subjects 
submit  suggested  test  items  to  their  supervisors 
for  approval.  Supervisors  may  change,  delete, 
or  add  new  items  in  order  to  make  certain  that 
the  subject  matter  is  thoroughly  covered.  Su¬ 
pervisors  submit  the  items  to  the  testing  division 
i^or  final  revision.  Instructors  are  not  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  final  form  of  the  test  before  it  is 
given. 

All  scoring  of  the  tests  is  done  by  the  test¬ 
ing  division  rather  than  by  individual  instruc¬ 
tors.  Scores  are  established  on  a  relative  basis. 
Grades  are  given  on  a  point  basis  ranging 
from  0  to  4.0.  The  Navy  passing  grade  is 
2.5,  which  is  equivalent  to  621/2  per  cent  on  a 
percentage  basis. 

Statistical  methods,  rather  than  percentage 
averages,  are  used  in  arriving  at  scores.  This 
is  fairer  to  the  student,  since  not  all  tests  are  of 
equal  difficulty  or  merit. 

It  is  a  policy  of  the  school  that  testing 
should  aid  in  teaching  efficiency  and  in  the 
learning  process.  All  test  items  are  thoroughly 
analyzed  through  accepted  statistical  methods. 
Items  that  do  not  seem  to  differentiate  between 
students  are  eliminated  from  future  tests.  In¬ 
structors  have  the  opportunity  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  particular  phases  of  the  work 
in  which  the  students  experience  the  most  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Thus,  tests  become  devices  for  im¬ 
proving  teaching  efficiency  rather  than  serving 
merely  as  a  means  of  giving  grades. 

Directed  Study  Activities 
J.  Virgil  Herring,  Co-ordinator 

A  program  of  directed  study  activities  is 
being  conducted  for  all  trainees  of  the  Naval 
Training  School.  These  classes  meet  from  7:30 
to  8:30  each  evening  in  the  University  class¬ 
rooms.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Naval 
School  have  direct  supervision  over  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  activities. 

The  primary  objectiNe  of  the  program  is  to 
supplement  and  enrich  daily  classroom  work. 
This  special  period  provides  a  definite  time  for 
each  trainee  to  study  each  of  his  regular  courses 
under  the  guidance  of  teacher  specialists.  Reme¬ 
dial  work  is  provided  for  those  who  need 
it.  During  this  period,  students  make  up 
work  missed  because  of  illness. 

Two  types  of  study  groups  are  in  operation. 
In  one,  a  separate  study  room  is  assigned  for 
each  course  in  the  curriculum.  Thus,  a  dis¬ 


bursing  study  room  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  disbursing  teacher.  The  other  type  is 
best  described  as  a  general  study  room,  where 
trainees  may  study  at  their  option  any  or  all 
subjects.  Half  the  trainees  are  assigned  to 
r<x)ms  for  general  study  each  night,  while  the 
other  half  are  permitted  to  select  the  study 
room  for  the  particular  subject  in  which  they 
feel  they  need  some  additional  help.  On  the 
following  night  this  procedure  is  reversed.  This 
rotation  of  trainees  from  one  type  of  study 
room  to  the  other  makes  the  study  period  of 
maximum  value  to  all  concerned.  Instructors 
are  made  aware  of  the  phases  of  their  courses 
that  cause  their  students  difficulty,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  obtain  remedial  assistance  when  they  most 
need  it  from  persons  most  capable  of  helping 
them. 

Activities  within  the  subject  study  rooms 
range  from  individual  assistance  to  group  dis¬ 
cussions  of  common  points  of  difficulty.  Col¬ 
lateral  reading  to  supplement  the  daily  class¬ 
room  work  is  encouraged.  Exercises  are  planned 
to  give  additional  drill  on  certain  phases  of  the 
work.  Visual  aids  are  introduced  to  vitalize 
the  exercises  used  to  re-teach  important  areas 
in  the  various  courses.  Opaque  projectors  are 
found  of  value  in  the  subject  study  halls  in 
bringing  class  material  to  the  attention  of  the 
group. 

In  the  large  general  study  rooms,  there  are 
lectures  on  naval  organization  and  naval  his¬ 
tory,  films  approved  by  the  Navy  that  give  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Navy’s  part  in  the 
war,  and  slides  made  from  daily  classroom  ma¬ 
terial  that  trace  the  complete  cycle  of  activities 
of  typical  transactions  performed  by  the  store¬ 
keepers. 

Knowledges  and  Skills 

The  student  who  would  be  an  efficient  store¬ 
keeper  must  acquire  certain  specific  knowledges 
and  skills.  He  must  understand  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  naval  establishment  and  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  various  naval  activities;  he  must 
understand  the  relationship  between  the  supply 
system  and  the  entire  naval  establishment;  he 
must  be  familiar  with  technical  naval  and  aero¬ 
nautical  terminology ;  he  must  know  the  various 
Navy  forms,  their  purposes,  and  how  they  are 
prepared  and  routed.  He  must  be  familiar  with 
Navy  publications  and  must  know  how  to  keep 
his  manuals  up  to  date. 

The  storekeeper  must  possess  considerable 


mathematical  skill  for  computing  profits,  cal¬ 
culating  percentages,  and  determining  cubic 
content,  and  he  must  know  how  to  use  a  calcula¬ 
tor.  He  must  be  able  to  spell,  to  write  legibly 
and  clearly,  and  to  set  up  the  Navy  letter.  He 
must  understand  and  be  able  to  use  the  Navy 
Filing  System.  He  must  be  able  to  read  or¬ 
ders  and  letters  intelligently  and  to  interpret 
the  formal  style  of  writing  appearing  in  the 
various  manuals.  The  ability  to  type  rapidly 
and  accurately  is  essential;  and  usable  short¬ 
hand  is  an  asset. 

The  storekeeper  must  be  neat  and  accurate  in 
his  work;  he  must  be  able  to  perform  detailed 
work  under  pressure  and  for  sustained  periods 
of  time.  He  must  have  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  take  pride  in  his  work.  He  must  be  hon¬ 


est  and  loyal.  He  must  be  able  to  follow  in 
structions  specifically. 

These  are  the  skills,  knowledges,  and  quali¬ 
ties  that  instructors  in  the  Naval  Training 
School  are  attempting  to  achieve  through  or¬ 
ganized  and  co-ordinated  instruction.  Areas 
of  instruction  are  carefully  weighted,  timed, 
and  emphasized,  and  the  entire  program 
is  co-ordinated  into  a  well-knit,  functional 
curriculum.  Instructional  material  is  never 
static.  Changes  in  procedure  and  practice  as 
advised  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac¬ 
counts  sometimes  require  that  entire  courses  be 
rewritten  quickly.  Other  changes  are  less 
sweeping,  but  the  instructor  must  ever  be  on  the 
alert  to  incorporate  in  his  instruction  latest 
prescribed  practices. 


Central  Commercial  Teachers 
Association 

HE  THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

of  the  Central  Commercial  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  held  May  7  and  8  in  Marshalltown, 
Iowa,  was  streamlined  by  travel  difficulties,  but 
no  less  stimulating  for  the  public  and  private 
school  teachers  and  administrators  w’ho  were 
able  to  attend.  A.  R.  Graves,  of  Capital  City 
Commercial  College,  Des  Moines,  president  of 
the  Association,  and  his  official  staff  are  to  be 
congratulated. 

Private- school  men  from  some  areas  reported 
a  healthy  trend  toward  increased  student  en¬ 
rollments  for  summer  and  fall. 

A  high  point  of  the  convention  was  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  B.  R.  Miller,  principal  of  the  Marshall¬ 
town  High  School,  on  the  kind  of  history 
Americans  should  read. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  session  was  large¬ 
ly  devoted  to  office  machines,  with  discussions 
as  to  the  care  of  machines  in  this  time  of  short¬ 
ages. 

The  following  officers  were  elected; 

President:  R.  E.  Aanestad,  Newton  (Iowa)  High 
School. 

Vice-President:  Ray  E.  Price,  Lincoln  (Nebras¬ 
ka)  School  of  Commerce. 

Secretary:  Florence  Ludwick,  Bayless  Business 
College,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Treasurer:  Mrs.  Ray  G.  Warren,  Fort  Madison 
(Iowa)  Business  College. 

LETS  BUY  MORE 
WAR  BONDS! 


Regents  Credit  and  Federal  Aid 
For  Work  Experience  Courses 
LINTON  A.  REED,  Chief  of  the  New  York 
State  Bureau  of  Business  Education,  has  re¬ 
cently  announced  a  carefully  worked  out  plan  to 
give  Regents  credit  and  Federal  aid  for  work- 
experience  courses  in  business  education.  This 
program,  he  explains,  will  "assist  business  and 
industry  to  carry  their  increasingly  heavy 
burdens.” 

Part-time  co-operative  courses  are  particularly 
significant  now  because  of  the  increasing  shortage 
of  office  and  store  workers.  And,  as  Mr.  Reed 
points  out,  courses  of  this  kind  are  educationally 
and  vocationally  sound.  They  will,  therefore, 
have  an  important  place  in  postwar  educational 
programs. 

Anyone  interested  in  further  information  may 
write  to  Mr.  Reed,  State  of  New  York  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  Albany,  New  York. 

-  *  -  — 

CHILLICOTHE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Chillicothe, 
Missouri,  has  announced  that  its  largest 
dormitory.  Empire  Hall,  is  being  remodeled  and 
will  be  used  for  young  women  hereafter — another 
indication  of  the  changing  enrollments  of  our 
schools  during  wartime.  Young  men  have  long 
predominated  at  C.B.C.,  but  because  so  many 
of  them  have  entered  military  service,  young 
women  now  constitute  about  five  sixths  of  the 
student  body. 

C.B.C.  is  known  as  the  largest  plant  in  Amer¬ 
ica  devoted  exclusively  to  business  education. 
Allen  Moore  is  president. 
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Typewriting  a  la  Carte 

^  MARY  BARLOW  ROGERS 

'  Finch  Junior  College,  New  York  City 

IN  this  year  of  taxes  and  a  demand  for  ac-  a  machine  in  the  front  row,  with  the  paper  on 
celerated  training,  the  number  of  girls  who  her  desk, 
want  to  typewrite  and  win  the  war  is  over-  A  wire  basket  for  completed  work  shares  a 
shadowed  only  by  the  number  of  parents  who  small  table  in  the  front  of  the  room  with  an 

want  their  daughters  to  learn  to  earn  their  own  electric  Victrola  and  an  electric  clock.  When  a 

living.  girl  finishes  using  both  sides  of  one  sheet 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  I  was  (conservation)  she  writes  her  name,  the  date, 

given  a  room  that  cannot  be  stretched  to  hold  the  number  of  the  lesson  and  the  name  of  the 

more  than  twenty-three  typewriters,  and  eighty-  text  on  the  sheet,  puts  it  in  the  basket,  and  takes 

eight  girls  who  must  learn  to  use  them  as  soon  another  sheet  from  the  secretary.  Thus  she 

as  possible.  As  some  of  these  girls  had  no  always  has  two  sheets,  but  no  extras.  I  handle 

knowledge  of  the  typewriter  and  others  had  an  other  supplies  myself — carbon  paper,  carbons 

accjuaintance  that  went  all  the  way  from  a  and  envelopes. 

"little”  to  a  year’s  schooling,  I  divided  the  When  a  lesson,  or  unit,  or  project  is  fin- 
eighty-eight  into  eight  groups  according  to  ished,  the  student  makes  an  entry  on  the  inside 

ability  and  found  myself  with  representatives  of  her  folder,  giving  the  date,  the  number,  and 

of  each  group  in  every  period  of  the  week.  the  text  used.  All  completed  work  is  handed 
I  suspect  that  during  these  war  years  many  in — that  is,  placed  in  the  basket — and  all  un- 
teachers  will  find  themselves  in  this  situation.  finished  work  remains  in  the  folder. 

The  following  plan  which  I  have  worked  out.  At  the  end  of  the  period  the  girls  cover 

1  hope  will  lighten  the  burden  for  other  teach-  their  machines,  gather  up  their  books,  put  their 

ers,  as  it  has  for  me.  folders  in  the  cabinet,  and  leave.  The  secretary 

Each  girl  has  a  folder  in  which  to  keep  un-  checks  the  room  before  she  leaves.  I  keep  a 
finished  work.  These  folders  are  kept  in  a  fil-  record  of  the  efficiency  of  my  secretaries  against 
ing  cabinet — steel,  pre-war!  During  the  first  the  day  when  I  shall  be  asked  for  a  recom- 
term,  even  with  the  assistance  of  my  able  as-  mendation. 

sistant,  the  struggle  to  keep  my  head  above  pa-  On  Monday  I  put  a  schedule  on  the  bulletin 
pers  and  records,  coupled  with  the  attempt  to  board,  giving  directions  for  each  period  for 

teach  at  least  four  and  sometimes  all  eight  each  group.  The  groups  are  enrolled  in  Type- 

groups  ever)’  period,  led  me  to  wish  I  had  been  writing  1-2,  la-2a,  lb-2b,  lc-2c,  3-4,  3a-4a, 

trained  in  magic.  3b-4b,  3c-4c.  Class  1-2,  for  instance,  has  five 

I  have  now  appointed  a  secretary  for  each  periods  a  week,  and  has  five  assignments  for 

period.  This  girl  stands  by  the  filing  cabinet,  the  week;  la-2a  has  four.  These  may  be  one 

with  typing  paper  in  her  hand.  When  the  class  period  a  day,  or  two  on  one  day  and  none  on 
comes  in,  each  girl  takes  her  folder  from  the  another,  as  the  girls  may  have  different  majors, 

file,  then  takes  two  sheets  of  paper  from  the  On  Tuesdays  I  give  a  speed  test  every  period 

secretary,  and  sits  down  at  her  own  machine.  — the  same  test  for  everyone.  On  other  days 

When  the  class  is  seated,  the  secretary  takes  the  I  give  ability  tests  of  various  kinds.  My  marks 

attendance,  using  a  wall  chart  that  gives  the  can  now  be  based  on  the  tests.  My  time  is  free 

names  for  each  period.  She  then  sits  down  at  for  teaching,  and  life  is  serene. 


The  Social  Security  Board  would  very 
much  like  to  have  teachers  of  bookkeeping  in¬ 
troduce  bookkeeping  units  on  social  security 
problems  and  record  keeping.  It  would  like 
to  have  the  pupils — many  of  whom  are  in 
part-time  employment  covered  by  the  law — get 


practice  in  accurate  wage  reporting,  computa¬ 
tion  of  benefits,  and  the  like.  But  the  Social 
Security  Board  cannot  make  this  suggestion  of¬ 
ficially,  because  it  had  its  fingers  burned  once 
when  it  suggested  study  of  social  security  prob¬ 
lems  in  schools  about  six  years  ago. 


lUNE,  1943 
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Prepared  by  HELEN  REYNOLDS,  Ed.D.,  New  York  University,  School  of  Education 


TRANSCRIPTION  TEST  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE 

(DiitJle  At  HO  words  a  minute) 

Instruc-  Spell  out  unusual  names  in  the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  ad- 

tions  dresses  before  starling  to  time  the  take.  1  he  letters  are  counted  in 

second  dictation  units  of  20  words  each. 

Letter  No.  1.  State  Steel  Company,  3  Market  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Letter  No.  2.  Miss  Janet  Gray,  10  Lake  Avenue,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Letter  Gentlemen:  This  summer  1  hope  to  find  temporary  work  in  an  office 

j  in  Cleveland.  Miss  Ruth  Baker,  my  /  shorthand  teacher,  has  suggested 

that  you  might  need  someone  to  do  stenographic  work  while  members 
of  your  staff  are  on  /  vacation. 

I  shall  be  graduated  on  June  11  and  ready  to  begin  work  on  Monday,  June  14.  /  I 
am  able  to  take  dictation  at  120  words  a  minute  and  transcribe  at  35  words  a  (1) 
minute.  My  typewriting  speed  on  plain  copy  is  60  words  a  minute. 

I  believe  my  course  in  secretarial  /  office  practice  has  ec^uipped  me  to  become 
a  useful  member  of  your  .staff.  May  I  have  an  interview.^  /  Very'  truly  yours. 


Letter  Gray:  Your  letter  of  application  has  come  at  a  time  when 

No  2  interested  /  in  obtaining  six  temporary  stenographers.  We  have 

not  only  the  problem  of  replacing  those  members  (2)  of  our  staff  who 
are  on  vacation  but  also  the  problem  of  turning  out  a  very  much  larger  volume  /  of 
work. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  come  in  at  ten  o’clock  on  Monday,  June  7,  for  an 
interview. 

If  any  /  other  members  of  your  class  are  interested  in  an  interview,  will  you  please 
ask  them  to  write  me.^  Yours  truly,  (240  standard  words,  including  addresses) 


Predictation  Pointers 

Junior  Test.  A  few  days  before  you  plan  to  give  the  Junior  Test,  have  your  students  practice 
on  letters  containing  numbers  so  that  they  will  know  that  numbers  under  100  are  usually 
spelled  in  full  and  those  over  100  are  written  in  figures.  Refer  to  a  standard  English  text  for 
review  of  the  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 

Superior  Test.  Give  your  students  practice  on  the  setup  of  interoffice  memoranda  a  few  days 
before  dictating  the  Superior  Test  so  that  they  will  be  familiar  with  special  letter  setup.  Drill 
them  also  on  tabulating  special  informational  material.  Call  their  attention  to  the  use  of 
hyphens  between  groups  of  figures  in  serial  numbers. 

Review  the  rules  for  hyphenating,  as  in  form-letter  book  and  pay-roll-deduction  plan,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  pay  roll  is  two  words,  not  one  as  it  is  often  spelled.  Errors  in  hyphenating  words 
of  this  kind  will  not  disqualify  papers,  however. 
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TRANSCRIPTION  TEST  FOR  THE  SENIOR  CERTIFICATE 


(Dictate  at  100  words  a  minute) 


Instruc-  Spell  out  unusual  names  in  the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
tions  before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters  are  counted  in  15-second 
dictation  units  of  25  words  each. 

Letters  No.  1  and  .1.  Mr.  John  Brown,  State  Steel  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Letter  No.  2.  Miss  Ruth  Baker,  West  High  School,  State  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Letter  Brown:  Thank  you  for  your  courteous  consideration  of  my 

No.  1  application  for  a  position  in  your  othce  at  the  /  interview  there  yester¬ 
day. 

I  feel  confident  that  I  can  handle  the  work  to  your  satisfaction.  Since  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  /  visiting  your  othce,  I  know  that  I  should  very  much  like  to 
work  there. 

I  am  presenting  the  information  concerning  my  training  and  /  experience  on  the 
application  blank  that  your  secretary  gave  me.  I  have  supplied  character  and  em¬ 
ployment  references.  You  (1)  will  notice  that  my  experience  has  been  in  the 
school  office  and  in  working  for  various  teachers.  I  have  given  you  complete  /  in¬ 
formation  so  that  you  can  get  in  touch  with  these  people,  who  know  about  the  work 
I  have  done  outside  the  classroom.  Very  truly  yours. 


Letter  Miss  /  Baker:  Miss  Janet  Gray,  a  member  of  your  graduating 

No  2  class,  has  applied  to  us  for  a  position  as  an  office  worker  to  fill  in  /  during 
the  absences  caused  by  the  summer  vacation  season. 

We  have  interviewed  Miss  Gray  and  are  favorably  impressed  with  her  appear¬ 
ance  (2)  and  manner.  She  did  very  well  in  the  shorthand  and  typing  tests  we 
gave  her. 

We  should  like  to  know  whether  you  believe  Miss  Gray  is  fitted  /  for  stenographic 
work  under  the  rather  difficult  conditions  present  in  this  office.  Will  you  also  give 
us  your  opinion  of  her  /  honesty,  self-reliance,  and  dependability? 

We  shall  appreciate  receiving  your  frank  opinion  promptly.  Very  sincerely  /  yours. 


Letter  My  dear  Mr.  Brown:  I  consider  that  Miss  Gray  is  very  well  fitted  by 

^  training  and  personal  qualities  to  do  the  work  in  your  (3)  office. 

She  has  worked  in  the  office  of  the  principal  and  for  several  teachers 
in  the  secretarial  department. 

Miss  Gray  is  a  /  most  capable  young  woman  and  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  her 
honesty,  dependability,  and  self-reliance. 

I  firmly  /  believe  that  you  will  gain  a  very  valuable  assistant  if  you  employ  Miss 
Gray.  Very  sincerely  yours,  (400  standard  words,  including  addresses) 


TRANSCRIPTION  TEST  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  CERTIFICATE 

(Dictate  at  120  words  a  minute) 

Instruc-  Spell  out  unusual  names  in  the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
tions  before  starting  to  time  the  take.  The  letters  are  counted  in  15-second 
dictation  units  of  30  words  each. 

Letter  No.  1.  Miss  Helen  Hall,  Accounting  Department,  Room  302. 

Letter  No.  2.  Miss  Elizabeth  Dempsey,  Stenographic  Section  2. 

Letter  No.  3.  Mr.  J.  M.  Brown,  Personnel  Department,  Room  15. 


Letter  Miss  Hall;  Miss  Janet  Gray  has  been  employed  as  a  stenographer  and 
No  1  begin  .work  tomorrow,  June  15.  She  will  be  working  under  Miss 

Dempsey  in  Stenographic  /  Section  2. 

You  will  want  the  following  information  for  your  records; 

Her  address  is  10  Lake  Avenue,  Lakewood. 

She  was  born  May  14,  1925,  /  and  is  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Miss  Gray’s  Social  Security  number  is  512-14-901. 

She  has  been  employed  at  a  salary  of  $20  /  a  week  on  a  temporary  basis  and 
has  agreed  to  subscribe  to  our  10  per  cent  pay-roll-deduction  plan  for  War  Bonds.  Her 
application  for  the  purchase  of  (1)  bonds  is  attached. 

Miss  Gray  has  been  photographed  and  supplied  with  her  identification  badge. 
Her  serial  number  is  6,091.  Her  fingerprints  are  on  /  file,  and  one  set  has  been 
forwarded  to  Washington. 


Letter  Dempsey;  Miss  Janet  Gray  has  been  employed  on  a  temporary 

No  2  basis  and  will  report  to  work  tomorrow  /  morning.  She  is  being  assigned 
to  your  section. 

Will  you  please  see  that  she  is  introduced  to  the  girls  in  the  section  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  locker? 

Please  acquaint  her  with  /  our  rules  and  regulations,  and  give  her  a  copy  of  our 
correspondence  manual  so  that  she  may  become  familiar  with  our  special  forms 
and  letter  styles.  Supply  (2)  her  also  with  a  copy  of  our  looseleaf  form-letter 
book. 

Provide  her  with  a  suitable  supply  of  stationery  and  advise  her  as  to  the  procedures 
for  /  replenishing  her  supplies. 

A  record  of  employment  has  been  supplied  to  Miss  Hall  of  the  Accounting  De¬ 
partment,  and  I  am  attaching  a  carbon  for  your  records.  / 


Letter  Brown;  We  have  added  Miss  Janet  Gray  to  the  pay  roll,  effective 

3  as  of  June  15,  on  the  basis  of  your  memorandum  providing  us  with 
the  necessary  /  details. 

Miss  Gray  will  not  be  permitted  to  participate  in  our  health  and  insurance  plan 
unless  her  status  is  changed  to  that  of  a  permanent  employee.  You  will  (3)  want 
to  call  this  plan  to  her  attention  in  that  event.  (400  standard  words,  including 
addresses) 
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How  to  Participate  in  the 

1.  Names  and  addresses  are  to  be  dictated 
before  the  letters  themselves  are  dictated  and 
need  not  be  read  at  any  set  speed.  Dictate 
at  the  indicated  speed  the  letters  designated 
for  the  grade  of  certificate  your  students  wish 
to  earn  (80  for  the  Junior;  100  for  the  Senior; 
120  for  the  Superior). 

2.  No  preliminary  reading  of  notes  or  help 
from  any  source  is  permitted  before  timing  of 
transcript  starts.  The  maximum  time  allowed 
for  the  transcription  of  the  Junior  test  is  24 
minutes;  for  the  Senior  test,  27  minutes;  for 
the  Superior  test,  20  minutes. 

3.  The  above  time  limit  includes  all  proof 
reading  and  correction  of  errors,  and  the  use 
of  the  dictionary,  which  is  permitted. 

4.  Each  transcript  must  contain  the  student’s 
name,  complete  school  address,  and  teacher’s 
lame.  The  length  of  time  required  to  transcribe 
ill  letters  should  appear  on  the  first  letter  only. 

5.  No  carbons  or  envelopes  are  required.  The 
shorthand  notes  are  not  to  be  sent. 

6.  An  entry  form  consisting  of  a  typewritten 


Pi  Omega  Pi  Celebrates 

PI  Omega  Pi,  national  business  education  fra¬ 
ternity,  is  celebrating  its  twentieth  anniversary 
on  June  13. 

Banquets,  pledging  services,  initiations,  and 
various  projects  are  being  planned  by  the  fifty- 
six  local  chapters  now  active  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  twenty-eight  states.  In  commemora¬ 
tion  of  twenty  years  of  leadership  in  teaching 
"the  ideal  of  service  as  the  basis  of  all  worthy 
enterprize’’  among  business  teachers,  a  special 
national  history  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  is  being  pre¬ 
pared. 

Miss  Ruth  Roberts  has  taken  the  responsibility 
of  compiling,  organizing,  and  writing  the  na¬ 
tional  history. 

Features  of  the  history  include  a  short  history 
of  Pi  Omega  Pi  written  by  Dr.  P.  O.  Selby,  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  Alpha  Chapter  and,  later,  the  first 
national  president;  a  roll  of  all  the  chapters, 
and  a  map  showing  the  location  of  each;  names 
of  winners  of  the  annual  Pi  Omega  Pi  scholar¬ 
ships,  names  of  honorary  members;  and  the  na¬ 
tional  constitution,  pledge  service,  and  initia¬ 
tion  service. 

Members  are  elected  to  Pi  Omega  Pi  from  stu¬ 
dents  w’ho  have  maintained  the  required  su¬ 
perior  scholastic  record  while  preparing  to  be- 


Transcription  Test  Service 

list  of  participants,  indicating  both  the  dicta¬ 
tion  and  transcription  speed,  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  with  the  transcripts. 

7.  The  fee  for  examining  each  pupil’s  trans¬ 
scripts  for  any  one  of  the  three  certificates  is 
10  cents.  Remittance  in  full  must  accompany 
sach  shipment  of  transcripts.  Ask  us  about  the 
easy  way  to  send  remisstances  through  the  use 
of  B.E.W.  stamps. 

8.  Transcripts  are  judged  solely  on  the  mail- 
Me-letter  basis.  Errors  that  make  letters  un¬ 
mailable  include;  misspelling,  untidy  erasure, 
uncorrected  typographical  error,  serious  devia¬ 
tion  in  wording,  and  poor  placement. 

9.  A  Certificate  of  Achievement  will  be 
awarded  each  student  whose  transcripts  meet 
in  acceptable  standard.  Transcripts  not  consid¬ 
ered  eligible  for  certification  will  be  marked 
ind  returned. 

10  Send  all  transcripts  by  first-class  mail  or 
oy  express  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post) 
:o:  The  B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 


Twentieth  Anniversary 

come  business  teachers.  Its  stated  purpose  limits 
the  organization  to  colleges  and  universities  pre¬ 
paring  business  teachers. 

Officers  comprising  the  present  National  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Pi  Omega  Pi  are  as  follows: 

President:  Dr.  L.  V.  Douglas,  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  (on  leave  and  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  School, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington). 

Vice-President:  John  C.  Crouse,  Kansas  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lawrence,  Kansas  (now  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Training  School,  Indiana  University). 

Secretary:  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Treasurer:  J.  Roy  Wells,  Sam  Houston  State 
Teachers  College,  Huntsville,  Texas. 

Editor:  Dr.  Jessie  Graham,  Supervisor  of  Business 
Education,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Historian  and  Acting  National  Organizer:  Ruth 
Roberts,  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the  twen¬ 
tieth  anniversary  national  history  should  be  com¬ 
piled  on  the  same  campus  where,  twenty  years 
ago  this  June,  a  group  of  fifteen  students  under 
the  leadership  of  Paul  Selby  prepared  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  Pi  Omega  Pi  has  been  built. 

— Lloyd  V.  Douglas 
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^1  The  "Sightly”  copy  rack  is  announced 
by  the  Franklin  Table  Company.  It 
is  constructed  of  attractive  paldao  wood  from 
the  Philippines  and  sells  at  retail  for  $2.  While 
we  wonder  how  they  are  getting  the  wood 
from  the  Pacific  islands  now,  we  are  glad  to 
tell  you  about  the  rack.  It  holds,  in  a  natural 
line  of  vision,  a  notebook  or  loose  sheets,  legal 
size  or  smaller,  and  has  a  line  indicator  that 
moves  up  and  down  like  a  square  on  a  draw¬ 
ing  board.  The  device  can  also  be  used  as 
a  book  rack  or  dictionary  stand.  When  not  in 
use,  it  will  fit  flat  in  a  desk  drawer. 


Nonmetallic  ring  mechanism  is  a  fea- 
ture  of  the  Wilson  Jones  line  of  student 
ring  b(X)ks.  Rings  of  formed  fibre,  which 
spring  into  slots,  may  be  opened  at  the  front 
or  the  back  of  the  book  for  inserting  or  re¬ 
moving  sheets.  This  provides  a  flat  writing 
surface  the  same  as  in  steel-mechanism  ring 
b(X)ks. 


^  O  The  Royal  Typewriter  Company  has  re- 
leased  a  "Keys  to  Success”  book  series 
at  25  cents  a  copy.  The  brochure  with  the 
most  intriguing  title  is  "Twenty-five  Ways  to 
Earn  Extra  Money  with  a  Typewriter.”  This 


A.  A.  Bowie  June,  1943 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67 

Name  . 

Address  . 

I 


was  prepared  especially  for  persons  who  have 
typewriters  at  home  and  wish  to  put  them 
to  good  personal  use  in  the  war  effort.  The 
material  presented  in  the  series  offers  type- 
w’riter  owners  just  the  information  they  need 
to  get  the  most  value  out  of  their  machines. 
The  books  are  made  available  to  Royal  dealers. 


Shortage  of  adhesives,  clips,  and  pins 
can  be  largely  offset  by  a  new  exam¬ 
ple  of  ingenuity,  the  Feldco  jiffy  corner  sticker, 
now  on  the  market.  These  stickers  are  good 
for  mounting  pictures  and  scrapbook  items, 
but  are  also  suggested  for  clipping  together 
letters  and  other  papers. 


^  No.  195-W  pedestal  typewriter  desk, 
now  on  the  market,  can  be  manufac¬ 
tured  throughout  the  war,  the  Imperial  Desk 
Company  announces.  A  minimum  of  authorized 
metals  is  used.  The  typewriter  stand  folds 
so  that  the  machine  is  on  its  side  when  not 
in  use. 


The  Rol-Dex  file  mentioned  in  a  recent 
number  of  this  magazine  is  now  being 
made  in  wood  and  is  open  for  purchase  with¬ 
out  priorities.  An  advantage  of  this  type 
of  file  is  that  from  5,000  to  60,000  forms 
or  cards  may  be  included  in  a  single  unit 
which  the  operator  may  consult  at  convenient 
desk  height.  A  saving  of  time  of  as  much  as 
50  per  cent  is  claimed  for  this  type  of  file. 
The  installation  does  not  require  any  partic¬ 
ular  type  or  size  of  card  or  form,  and  no 
special  holders  or  folders  are  necessary',  it  is 
said. 


A  two-drawer,  desk-high  wooden  file, 
^  *  handy  for  quick  reference,  is  made  by 
the  Browne-Morse  Company.  It  is  made  for 
both  letter  and  legal  sizes,  providing  the  busy 
executive  or  school  principal  with  quick,  con¬ 
venient  access  to  papers  and  records  most 
wanted,  while  eliminating  time  lost  in  remote 
filing  and  transportation  of  such  material. 
It  is  purposely  made  in  desk-high  size  so  that 
it  fits  handily  within  arm’s  reach.  This  type 
of  file  has  proved  its  worth,  especially  in  the 
business  office  where  war  specifications.  Gov¬ 
ernment  rules,  and  codified  matter  must  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  constantly. 
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School  News  and  Personal  Items 


Howard  M.  Munford  has  been  appointed 
supervisor  of  education  at  Bay  Path  In¬ 
stitute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  will  serve 
as  assistant  to  the  new 
president,  Dr.  Harold 
D.  Sylvester,  Mr.  Mun¬ 
ford  will  deal  with 
problems  relating  to  dis¬ 
cipline,  school  schedules, 
class  programs,  and 
student  problems.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  war 
courses  lately  installed 
at  Bay  Path  and  for 
new  courses  that  are  be¬ 
ing  planned  tor  the 
coming  summer  and 
fall. 

Mr.  Munford  has  been  a  member  of  the  Bay 
Path  faculty  since  1920  and  has  had  charge  of 
teacher  training  since  1922,  Teachers  trained 
under  his  instruction  are  now  at  work  all  over 
the  United  States  and  in  some  foreign  countries. 

He  taught  for  five  years  at  Gregg  College, 
Chicago,  and  spent  a  year  abroad  with  the  Army 
bducational  Commission  just  after  World  War 
1.  He  contributed  to  the  Army  Manual  (on 
the  teaching  of  Gregg  Shorthand  and  on  office 
practice)  for  the  A.E.F.  After  the  war,  he 
worked  on  soldiers’  rehabilitation  in  Gregg  Col¬ 
lege  and  at  Bay  Path. 

During  last  summer  and  fall,  Mr.  Munford 
trained  two  groups  of  soldiers  from  Westover 
field  in  typewriting  and  allied  subjects. 

All  the  members  of  Mr.  Munford’s  family 
are  in  active  war  service.  Mrs.  Munford  is  in 
Tunisia  with  the  Red  Cross,  after  serving  for 
some  time  in  England,  where  she  and  other  Red 
Cross  workers  were  received  by  the  royal  family 
at  a  tea  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Howard,  Jr., 
is  in  training  for  Naval  Air  Intelligence.  David 
Charles  is  with  the  Naval  "Sea-Bees,”  in  the 
South  Pacific,  and  James  is  somewhere  on  the 
Atlantic  on  transport  duty. 

C.  W.  Rhoads,  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  Snead  Junior  College,  Boaz,  Ala¬ 
bama,  since  last  November,  has  been  appointed 
dean  of  men,  it  was  announced  by  Dr.  F,  M. 
Cook,  president  of  the  college. 

An  experienced  school  administrator,  Mr. 
Rhoads  formerly  operated  business  schools  in 
Huntsville  and  Decatur,  and  for  eight  years 
served  as  commercial  instructor  in  Centenary 


College.  Before  joining  the  Snead  faculty  last 
winter,  he  owned  and  operated  Rhoads  Business 
College  in  Stuttgart,  Arkansas. 

Arnold  E.  Schneider,  who  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  in  May,  1942,  completed  the  storekeeping 
course  at  the  Naval  Training  School,  Toledo, 
and  from  there  was  sent  to  Bloomington  to  help 
organize  material  to  be  used  in  the  WAVES 
storekeeping  course  at  that  training  school.  In 
January  of  this  year  he  was  promoted  to  Chief 
Petty  Officer  with  the  title  of  Chief  Specialist  In¬ 
structor.  His  present  duties  are  as  Company 
Commander  and  Educational  Assistant  at  the 
Naval  Training  School,  Toledo. 

April  15  marked  the  completion  by  J.  H. 
Mosher  of  forty  years  of  service  with  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Business  College.  Mr.  Mosher  began 
as  an  instructor  in  book¬ 
keeping  in  1903,  when 
the  school  had  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  tw'enty.  He 
has  been  president  since 
1922.  Under  his  able 
leadership  the  school 

has  grown  until  it  now 

has  an  annual  enroll¬ 

ment  of  approximately 
1,200  day-school  stu¬ 
dents. 

Mr.  Mosher’s  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  school  be¬ 
gan  even  before  he 
joined  its  faculty,  for  he 
himself  became  a  student  there  after  he  had 
taught  country  school  for  two  years  at  the 

beginning  of  the  century. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Lions  Club,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Otfice  Managers  Association,  and  Usadians 
International. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Kuykendall,  a  sergeant  in 
the  Army,  has  received  his  honorable  discharge 
and  returned  to  the  United  States,  where  he  will 
shortly  return  to  his  former  position  on  the  staff 
of  the  Simon  Gratz  High  School,  Philadelphia, 
as  an  instructor  of  otfice  practice.  Dr.  Kuyken¬ 
dall  received  his  doctorate  recently  from  New 
York  University. 

Miss  Bee  Rosenberg  is  now  a  captain  in  the 
WAAC.  An  outstanding  commercial  teacher  of 
Chicago,  Miss  Rosenberg  was  a  member  of  the 


Howard  M. 
Munford 


J.  H.  Mosher 
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first  contingent  of  officer-training  candidates  to 
enter  the  WAAC  school  at  Fort  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Shortly  after  graduation  she  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  WAAC  Headquarters  in  the  Pentagon 
Building  in  Washington,  D.  C.  She  received 
her  captain’s  bars  the  latter  part  of  April.  Her 
title  is  Chief  of  Survey  Branch  of  WAAC. 

Miss  Helen  Frankland,  formerly  a  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  in  the  Hume-Fogg  Vocational 
School,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  has  joined  the 
WAVES  and  is  now  in  training  at  Smith  Col¬ 
lege,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

E.  W.  Alexander,  assistant  principal  of  the 
Hadley  Technical  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri,  will  return  to  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Florida,  Trade  and  Industrial  Division,  Day¬ 
tona  Beach,  for  the  six-week  summer  session  be¬ 
ginning  June  21.  Mr.  Alexander  has  offered 
courses  in  business  subjects  at  Daytona  Beach 
for  several  summers. 

Ralph  Hansgen  has  purchased  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (Ohio)  Interstate  Business  College  from 
C.  H.  S.  McFadyen.  Mr.  Hansgen  was  formerly 
with  the  Douglas  Business  College,  McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McFadyen,  who  have  been  op¬ 
erating  the  school  together,  have  not  announced 
their  future  plans. 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Hughes,  now  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Army  Air  Corps,  has  been  transferred  from 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  to  the  staff  of  a 
military  school  in  New  York  state.  In  addition 
to  performing  his  military  duties,  Lt.  Hughes 
completed  the  editorial  work  on  the  1942  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Index,  compiled  by  Delta  Pi  Ep¬ 
silon  and  published  by  the  Business  Education 
World. 

M.  O.  Kirkpatrick,  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Business  Education  Association,  has  pur¬ 
chased  King’s  Business  College,  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  and  will  move  to  Charlotte  to  direct 
the  school.  The  college  was  owned  by  E.  L. 
Layfield,  who  has  schools  in  Raleigh  and  Greens¬ 
boro,  North  Carolina,  and  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  has  been  vice-president  of  Cecil’s 
Business  College  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina, 
and  was  secretary  of  the  Rotary  Club  in  that 
city  last  year.  He  has  long  been  a  leader  in 
business  education  throughout  the  South. 

Miss  Desma  Renner,  formerly  of  the  Hadley 
Vocational  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is  now 
teaching  WAVES  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,  Still- 
w'ater.  M.  S.  Hall  is  taking  her  place  at  Hadley. 


Miss  Bernadine  Bell,  formerly  a  commercial 
teacher  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  is  now  a  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  is  stationed  in 
the  Procurement  Office  of  the  Marine  Corps  in 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Gladys  H.  Seale,  of  Forest  Hills  (New 
York)  High  School,  was  recently  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Alpha  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon.  Dr. 
John  G.  Kirk,  supervisor  of  business  education 
for  Philadelphia,  was  made  an  honorary  member 
of  the  fraternity. 

Eight  new  members  were  initiated  by  Delta 
Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  at  its  annual  spring  meeting.  Howard 
Nelson,  of  Miami  University,  president  of  the 
local  chapter,  was  in  charge  of  the  ceremony. 
Irving  R.  Garbutt,  formerly  director  of  commer¬ 
cial  education  in  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools, 
was  made  an  honorary  member.  W.  Harmon 
Wilson,  editor  of  the  Balance  Sheet,  W'as  the 
guest  speaker. 


As  w’E  GO  TO  press,  the  sad  news  reaches  us  of 
the  sudden  death  of  V.  Warren  Boyles,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Boyles  Business  College,  Omaha.  Mr. 
Boyles  was  found  dead,  following  a  heart  attack, 
in  a  storage  room  by  R.  O.  Nimmo,  assistant 
president,  who  had  worked  with  him  for  more 
than  thirty  years. 

V.  Warren  Boyles  and  his  brother,  H.  B. 
Boyles,  were  outstanding  in  Nebraska  business 
education  for  many  years.  The  school  was 
founded  in  1897  and  for  a  long  time  was  one 
of  the  largest  private  commercial  schools  in  the 
state. 


George  Rollins  Knightly,  Ensign,  U.S.N.R., 
former  commercial  teacher  and  coach  at  Chelms¬ 
ford  (Massachusetts)  High  School,  has  been  of¬ 
ficially  listed  as  missing  in  action. 

Ensign  Knightly  went  on  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Guard  service  on  September  10,  1942, 
and  W'as  in  charge  of  a  gun  crew  on  a  merchant 
vessel.  On  February  20,  1943,  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  reported  him  as  missing  and  stated  that 
the  merchant  ship  had  been  sunk  on  January  8, 
1943,  in  the  Atlantic  area. 

Ensign  Knightly  was  prominent  in  school  sports 
in  Johnson  High  School,  North  Andover,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  from  which  school  he  was  grad¬ 
uated,  and  at  Aurora  College,  Aurora,  Illinois, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  an  A.B.  de¬ 
gree  in  1930.  In  September,  1930,  he  joined  the 
faculty  of  Chelmsford  High  School  as  a  teacher- 
coach. 
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(Continued  from  page  616) 

find  them,  this  portion  of  his  record,  after  he 
has  retaken  the  tests  at  44  and  46,  would  be  as 
follows: 

Test  Number  Words  a  Minute  Test  Record 


8 

38 

O.K. 

9 

40 

X 

10 

40 

O.K. 

11 

42 

O.K. 

12 

44 

O.K. 

13 

46 

O.K. 

14 

44 

O.K. 

15 

46 

O.K. 

Only  twenty  test-record  spaces  have  been 
provided  in  the  student’s  record  card  shown 
on  page  615.  Usually,  more  than  100  are 
needed. 

I  am  interested  in  receiving  comments  as  to 
the  usefulness  of  this  kind  of  material.  Ad¬ 
dress  me  in  care  of  this  magazine. 

One-Minute  Tests — Chapter  II 

32  standard  words;  Each  age  has  been  bound  by 
the  desires  of  the  masses.  A  man  is  not  free  to 
think  of  one  against  the  many.  The  good  of  the 
country  should  be  his  chief  aim  and  public  work 
his  main  task. 

34  standard  words:  People  have  been  helping  to 
bear  the  labor  of  the  fray.  They  desire  to  smash 
the  nation  to  blame.  People  are  thinking  of  every 
scheme  that  can  be  worked.  Are  you  putting  business 
first  against  the  cause? 

36  standard  words:  The  next  morning  the  woman 
begged  the  worker  to  study  the  seasons  thoroughly 
before  putting  in  the  seeds.  Because  he  liked  her, 
he  praised  the  scheme  to  her  face,  but  he  feared 
to  risk  doing  any  such  thing. 

38  standard  words:  Taxes  will  not  be  increased  at 
this  time.  An  analysis  has  been  made,  and  it  seems 
more  money  is  being  raised  than  is  needed.  The 
public  feels  the  case  can  be  traced  to  rates  fixed  on 
the  basis  of  the  first  census. 

One-Minute  Tests — Chapter  III 

40  standard  words:  The  man  wanted  to  obey  the 
law,  but  when  he  saw  other  folks  daring  to  collect 
coffee,  he  was  easily  convinced  he  ought  to  com¬ 
mence  doing  so.  His  children  regarded  him  as  a 
thief,  and  their  manners  expressed  their  thoughts. 

42  standard  words:  No  law  ought  to  take  a  man’s 
job  from  him  because  he  does  not  agree  with  public 
opinion.  The  purpose  of  the  state  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  raise  a  family,  earn  a  living, 
and  make  a  home,  not  to  get  him  to  conform. 

44  standard  words:  The  minister  and  the  teacher 
share  the  immediate  wrath  of  the  general  public  if 
either  of  them  dares  to  speak,  even  on  subjects  about 
which  he  ought  to  know  a  lot.  Some  take  this  risk, 


but  most  of  them  fear  to  express  their  honest  opin¬ 
ions. 

46  standard  words:  Anyone  wanting  to  open  a 
shop  must  collect  the  necessary  capital,  lease  a  place, 
employ  a  staff  to  work  for  him,  and  prepare  goods 
for  sale.  Risks  will  have  to  be  taken,  but  good 
health,  hard  work,  and  knowledge  of  business  will 
lead  to  a  steady  income. 

- 4* - 

Business  Educators  in  the  Service 

(Continued  from  May  B.E.W.) 

ARMY 

Ray  L.  Anderson,  Irving  Atlas,  Allan  Bair,  Kon¬ 
rad  Bekker,  Ellsworth  Burke,  George  Cordrey,  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Davidge,  Nathan  Deutch,  Elmer  Devereaux, 
Wallace  Farmer,  Nicholas  Ferri,  Albert  Foster,  Jo¬ 
seph  T.  Foster,  Fred  Fowble,  Leonard  Gagnon,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Gold,  Ralph  H.  Grzymala,  William  Jaatinen, 
Jack  Kennedy,  Michael  LaBove,  Albert  M.  Leflar, 
A.  W.  Marchak,  G.  C.  Meiss,  Lester  Mitchell,  G.  E. 
Oliver,  P.  -M.  Oxford,  Charles  M.  Pollack,  Joe  K. 
Reed,  Gerald  Ross,  Christopher  M.  Ryan,  Paul  Schott, 
Charles  Smith,  Fleming  L.  Smith,  Forrest  A.  Smith, 
James  Snyder,  John  Steuernagel,  Gambill  Sullivan, 
Ernest  Tosi,  Nathan  S.  Waldrop,  Loren  Wann,  C. 
J.  Watson,  W.  Weise,  William  Wiley,  Dwight  Wil¬ 
son,  G.  S.  Witt 

ARMY  AIR  FORCE 

Barnett  Atkinson,  Jay  R.  Johnson,  Frank  Larson, 
R.  D.  McIntyre,  Kenneth  Nolan,  Mancil  Shaw, 
Clarence  Vanderpoel,  J.  T.  Wooldridge 

WAAC 

Esther  Davis,  Sydney  Griffin,  Martha  T.  Riley, 
Shirley  Snyder,  Clara  C.  Sullivan,  Lavelle  Wilson 

>AVY 

Ralph  Elsea,  Court  Feurt,  Melvin  John  Isenberger, 
R.  B.  Jones,  George  A.  Kirby,  E.  L.  Marietta,  Dick 
T.  Morgan,  Vernon  Payne,  Homer  Pegrom,  Louis 
A.  Stemm,  Howard  Wills,  George  Woodmore 

WAVE.S 

Gwen  Armitage;  Adelaide  Becker,  Virginia 
Brown,  Vida  Dunbar,  May  Kennedy,  Marien  Ker- 
lee,  Susan  Marsch 

COA.ST  GUARD 

Samuel  Pass 

MARINES 

Robert  E.  Fisher 

MERCHANT  MARINE 

Charles  M.  Ellis 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

M.  M.  Carter,  George  T.  Yerger 
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Acceleration  in  the  Colleges 

By  C.  S.  Marsh.  Series  5,  Council  Staff  Re¬ 
ports,  Number  5,  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  Studies,  February,  1943,  29  pages,  25  cents. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
acted  as  a  stimulus  for  many  colleges  and  universities 
to  adjust  their  programs  to  the  changes  brought 
about  by  the  war.  One  of  the  first  changes  intro¬ 
duced  was  that  of  acceleration  to  give  male  students 
an  opportunity  to  finish  their  college  education  in 
a  shorter  period  of  time.  Acceleration  in  the  Colleges 
is  an  "abbreviated  analysis  of  the  experiences  of  a 
group  of  colleges  in  organizing  and  conducting  ac¬ 
celerated  programs  in  the  summer  of  1942." 

Thirty-three  of  thirty-nine  selected  colleges  were 
studied  This  report  reveals  the  methods  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  programs,  the  students  in  the  accelerat¬ 
ed  program,  the  summer  curriculum,  the  faculty,  and 
the  financing  of  the  programs.  The  materia!  in 
the  report  is  interesting.  With  the  more  recent 
comprehensive  changes  in  college  and  university  pro¬ 
grams,  however,  the  effectiveness  of  the  newer  in¬ 
tensified  programs  would  make  an  even  more  in¬ 
teresting  field  to  study.  The  reports  of  the  success 
of  some  of  these  programs  indicate  that  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  procedures  adapted  for  war  training  might 
well  be  carried  over  to  the  regular  program. 

Consumer  Education  for  Wartime  Living 

Edward  G.  Cornelius,  Chairman,  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  School  Education,  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Defense,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  1943, 
99  pages.  Available  to  educators  without 
charge. 

There  is  useful  material  in  this  manual  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  any  subject  who  want  to  introduce  into  their 
classes  information  for  wartime  living.  At  the 
present  time,  teachers  can  do  a  worth-while  service 
by  providing  true  facts  and  a  desirable  point  of  view 
toward  rationings  inflation,  and  other  economic  prob¬ 
lems  arising  out  of  war  conditions.  This  manual 
will  aid  the  teacher  in  organizing  the  material  and 
offering  methods  for  presenting  it.  It  is  intelligently 


written,  and  the  results  indicate  that  the  authors  have 
1  well-balanced  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  consumer,  producer,  and  distributor. 

The  Selection  of  Persons  to  Be  Trained 
as  Teachers  of  Business  Subjects 

Marjorie  Hunsinger,  edited  by  Benjamin  R. 
Haynes,  The  National  Association  of  Business 
Teacher-Training  Institutions,  1943,  32  pages, 
50  cents.  Order  from  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Haynes, 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

"It  is  quite  generally  conceded  that  better  teaching 
is  the  outstanding  need  of  public  schools  and  that 
the  key  to  improvement  is  more  competent  teachers,” 
states  the  author.  In  order  to  get  better  teachers, 
probably  a  more  careful  selection  of  students  needs 
to  be  made  by  teacher-training  institutions.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  assumption.  Dr.  Hunsinger  set  out  to  study 
the  methods  of  selection  of  students  used  by  com¬ 
mercial  teacher-training  institutions  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  prevalent  methods  and  to  indicate  their 
weaknesses  and  effectiveness. 

Miss  Hunsinger  studied  the  requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  college  work,  continuation  after  admis¬ 
sion,  specialized  professional  courses,  admission  to 
student  teaching,  and  graduation.  Some  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  present  methods  of  selection  include 
failure  to  place  emphasis  on  proficiency  in  skills, 
and  too  little  contact  with  actual  teaching  until  near 
the  completion  of  the  training. 

Find  It  Yourself 

By  Elizabeth  Scripture  and  Margaret  R. 
Greer,  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New 
York,  revised  edition,  65  pages,  single  copy 
30  cents,  ten  or  more  copies  15  cents  each. 

With  very  little  explanation  by  teacher  or  li¬ 
brarian,  high  school  students  can  use  this  book 
to  learn  how  to  consult  reference  books  and  card 
catalogues.  A  new  feature  in  this  edition  of  Find  It 
Yourself  is  a  pretest,  which  enables  the  student  to 
test  himself  as  to  his  background  for  the  lessons  that 
follow. 

Guidance  Practice  in  New  lersey 

Rex  B.  Cunliffe,  Editor,  Rutgers  University 
Studies  in  Education,  Number  15,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick:  Rutgers  University,  1942,  147  pages.  $1. 

Studies  similar  to  this  were  made  in  New  Jersey 
ten  years  ago  and  again  five  years  ago.  The  present 
study  is  of  interest  because  of  its  indication  of 
trends  in  guidance  practices  and  is  worth  while  in 
that  it  is  an  analysis  of  actual  functioning  guidance 
programs.  Guidance  is  admittedly  of  unlimited  po¬ 
tential  value  and  is  much  discussed  in  professional 
circles,  but  the  value  lies  in  the  actual  program  and 
its  success,  not  in  the  discussion  of  it.  This  thorough 
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and  meticulous  study  of  actual  guidance  programs 
merits  close  attention. 

Curricular  guidance  is  still  considered  the  most 
important  activity.  Counseling  has  increased  in 
importance,  while  less  emphasis  is  given  to  the  home¬ 
room  guidance  program  in  recent  years. 

Films  ioT  America  at  War 

American  Council  on  Education,  744  Jack- 
son  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.,  $1. 

This  is  a  listing  of  films  dealing  with  war  pro¬ 
duction  and  with  civilian  participation  in  the  war  ef¬ 
fort.  Descriptions  include  titles,  appropriate  audi¬ 
ence  levels,  running  time,  release  date,  and  rental 
sources  of  films  on  health,  nutrition,  and  first  aid 
training;  with  an  appraisal  of  each  film. 


Youth  Goes  to  War 

Lyle  M.  Spencer  and  Robert  K.  Burns, 
Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago,  1943,  223 
pages,  $3. 

This  book  was  written  specifically  to  provide  in¬ 
formation  that  would  aid  students  in  answering  the 
question,  "What  can  I  do  to  help?”  The  authors 
have  done  a  good  job  in  providing  a  volume  full 
of  worth-while  material  concerning  occupations  and 
occupational  selection.  This  is  a  thorough  and  well- 
balanced  book,  much  more  explicit  than  the  usual 
run  of  books  on  occupations.  It  is  written  in  a  style 
that  will  appeal  to  young  people;  it  is  easy  to  read, 
clearly  written,  and  full  of  interesting  illustrations. 
The  main  drawback  is  the  rather  high  price. 

The  point  is  emphasized  that  this  is  a  specialists’ 
war.  'TTie  authors  have  the  reader  consider  military 
service  as  he  would  any  other  possible  career.  The 
disadvantages  as  well  as  the  advantages  are  scrutinized 
carefully.  The  opportunities  for  girls  in  the  various 
women’s  auxiliaries  are  enumerated,  and  scientific, 
professional,  white-collar,  and  governmental  jobs  are 
all  adequately  discussed.  That  the  need  for  occupa¬ 
tional  adjustment  after  the  war  is  not  ignored  is 
evidenced  by  the  heading  of  the  last  section,  "Fit¬ 
ting  Yourself  for  Victory — and  Afterwards.” 

A  Wartime  Guidance  Program 
For  Your  School 

Alfred  J.  Cardell,  Science  Research  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  1943,  104  pages,  $1. 

Although  special  attention  is  given  to  wartime  oc¬ 
cupations,  there  is  little  in  this  book  that  is  new' 
in  guidance.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  wartime 
guidance  program  is  "to  build  the  foundation  for  a 
school-wide  wartime  guidance  program  which  will 
operate  in  peacetime  as  well.” 

An  eight-part  suggested  program  is  followed  by 
a  carefully  organized  outline,  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  a  six-week  occupational  course  for  teaching  occu¬ 
pational  information,  with  suggested  methods  and 
materials  to  be  used  for  the  unit.  . 


A  detailed  table  is  given  of  job  classifications  by 
major  interest  areas,  which  is  followed  by  lists  of 
jobs  in  the  armed  forces,  the  women’s  auxiliaries, 
war  industries,  and  essential  and  nonessential  civilian 
activities. 

The  two  main  methods  of  evaluation  of  student 
qualifications  are  presented,  and  a  minimal  battery 
of  tests  is  proposed.  In  the  final  section  of  the 
manual  is  a  discussion  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
mate.Sal  collected  about  a  student  so  that  it  can 
be  used  intelligently. 

Psychology  Through  Literature 

An  anthology,  edited  by  C.  Schrodes,  J.  Van 
Gundy,  and  R.  W.  Husband,  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  New  York,  1943,  389  pages, 
$3.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
books  in  the  field  of  psychology  that  we  have  seen 
for  some  time.  Aside  from  its  educational  value, 
it  is  a  book  that  one  might  pick  up  and  read  for  en¬ 
tertainment  alone.  The  selections,  obviously,  are  well 
written — they  are  taken  from  the  world’s  best  litera¬ 
ture.  The  editors  have  done  a  good  job  in  their 
choice  of  well-written  illustrative  material. 

On  the  educational  side,  the  book  will  aid  both 
students  and  teachers  in  understanding  the  operation 
of  psychological  principles  and  in  seeing  the  rc 
action  and  effect  of  certain  factors  upon  behavior. 
A  teacher  of  any  subject  will  get  an  insight  into 
some  of  the  underlying  factors  that  may  be  influenc¬ 
ing  the  behavior  of  some  of  his  "problem  children” 
and  so  develop  a  better  understanding  of  human 
behavior. 

The  editors  have  organized  the  material  into  ma¬ 
jor  divisions  such  as  the  physical  heritage,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  family,  emotional  conflicts,  dreams  and 
the  unconscious,  the  psychoses. 

The  book  is  highly  recommended  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  human  motivation  and  human  behavior. 

Getting  More  Work  from 
Your  Typewriters 

Management  Practice  Number  L,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  6 
pages,  free. 

This  six-page  folder  lists  various  ways  of  getting 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  out  of  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  typewriters.  'The  problem  is  approached  from 
three  points  of  view:  ( 1 )  the  elimination  or  reduc¬ 
tion  of  work  requiring  a  typewriter,  (2)  the  use 
of  alternative  methods  or  equipment,  and  (3)  the 
reduction  of  idle  time  of  machines. 

- ♦ - 

Look  for  pressure  from  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  for  more  widespread  acceptance  of  prein¬ 
duction  training.  (The  War  Department  will 
make  a  drive  for  the  750,000  boys  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  17  who  are  not  yet  in  preinduc¬ 
tion  training.) 
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You  WANT  TO  SEE  THIS  WAR  WON— and  won 
quickly.  You  want  to  see  it  carried  to  the 
enemy  with  a  vengeance.  Okay— so  do  all  of 
us.  But  just  remember . . . 

A  second  front  takes  food... food  to  feed 
our  allies  in  addition  to  our  own  men. 

Which  do  you  want— more  meat  for  you, 
or  enough  meat  for  them?  An  extra  cup  of 
coffee  on  your  breakfast  table,  or  a  full  tin 
cup  of  coffee  for  a  fighting  soldier? 

Just  remember  that  the  meat  you  don’t  get 
—and  the  coffee  and  sugar  that  you  don’t  get 
—are  up  at  the  front  lines— fighting  for  you. 
Would  you  have  it  otherwise? 


Cheerfully  co-operating  with  ra¬ 
tioning  is  one  way  we  can  help  to 
win  this  war.  But  there  are  scores  of 
others.  Many  of  them  are  described 
in  a  new  free  booklet  called  “You 
and  the  War,”  available  from  this 
magazine. 

Send  for  your  copy  today!  Learn 
about  the  many  opportunities  for 
doing  an  important  service  to  your 
country.  Read  about  the  Citizens 
Defense  Corps,  organized  as  part 
of  Local  Defense  Councils.  Choose 
the  job  you're  best  at,  and  start 
doing  it!  You’re  needed— now! 


Contributad  by  tha  Magazina  Publishart  of  Amarica 
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Which  comes  first. 

Tour  second  helping  ? 
or  our  second  front  ? 


1 


A  Dozen  Don’ts  for  Gardeners 

From  the  “Consumers’  Guide’’ 
issued  hy  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

1.  Don’t  start  what  you  can’t  finish* 

Before  you  plant  a  garden,  count  the  work  in¬ 
volved  even  before  seedtime  and  through  to  harvest. 
Abandoned  gardens*®  are  a  waste  of  seed,  fertilizer, 
tools,  insecticides,  and  labor. 

2.  Don't  waste  good  seed  on  bad  soil. 

Gardens  need  good,  well-drained  soil,  not  the 

usual**  kind  of  city  lots  where  soil  is  mostly  cinders 
and  rubbish.  Places  where  weeds  flourish  are  prom¬ 
ising  garden*®  spots. 

3.  Don’t  work  ground  too  soon. 

Starting  too  early  will  spoil  the  soil.  When  a 
piece  of  earth  will  crumble  apart  as  you  hold  or 
press  it  between*®  your  fingers,  the  soil  is  dry 
enough  to  cultivate.  Make  sure  yours  is. 

4.  Don’t  run  rows  up  and  down  a  hill. 

If  you  must  plant  your  garden  on  a  hillside,*"" 
make  sure  that  the  rows  are  horizontal  along  the 
side  of  the  hill.  If  you  plant  them  up  and  down, 
rain  will  wash  oflP*®  seed  and  topsoil. 

5.  Don’t  use  too  much  seed. 

Crops  seeded  too  thick  will  come  up  close  to¬ 
gether;  they  will  need  lots  of  thinning.  Learn 
how  to  space  the**®  seed  you  use.  Overseeding 
wastes  seed  and  labor.  Waste  won’t  win. 

6.  Don’t  plant  too  much  of  one  thing. 

Too  much  of  any  vegetable,  even  if  it**®  comes 
from  your  own  garden,  is  hard  to  take  unless 
you  are  sure  someone  else  can  use  the  surplus 
you  can’t  use.  Plant  a**®  variety  of  things. 

7.  Don’t  let  the  pole  beans  black  out  the  beets. 

In  fact,  don't  let  any  of  the  tall  crops  shade  the 

short  ones,  whatever  they  are.  Growing  things*"" 
must  get  sun.  Plant  climbers,  like  beans,  to  the 
north;  short  ones,  to  the  south. 

8.  Don’t  wield  too  heavy  a  hoe. 

Vegetable  roots  grow  near  the  surface.  They 
are**®  tender,  too.  When  you  cultivate  them  deeply, 
you  injure  the  roots  and  slow  up  growth.  Shal¬ 
low  cultivation  is  the**®  rule  for  gardens. 

9.  Don’t  spare  the  water. 

Light  sprinkling  brings  roots  up  to  the  surface. 

*Bold  fice  titles  not  included  in  count. 


Each  month  tho  B.  E.  W.  qiToi  in  this 
dopartmont  lomo  5.000  words  of  m- 
locted  matoritd  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  mo- 
lerial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
same  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 

That’s  bad.  Thorough  soaking  pushes  down  to 
the  roots,  and  keeps**®  them  down  where  they  belong. 
Soak  only  when  the  ground  is  dry. 

10.  Don’t  let  the  weed  crop  win. 

Amateur  gardeners  often  dream  about  dishes  full**" 
of  luscious  fresh  vegetables  the  moment  they  put 
their  seed  in.  While  they  dream  the  weeds  some¬ 
times  become  the  major*®®  crop. 

11.  Don’t  let  the  bugs  beat  you  to  it. 

Gardeners  must  be  on  the  alert  from  beginning 

to  end  for  insect  armies  and  the  onset  of  disease.**” 
Be  ready  with  spray  gun  and  duster  and  the  proper 
death-dealing  ammunition. 

12.  Don’t  let  anything  go  to  waste. 

If  your  garden  yields  too  much  for**®  you  to  eat 
or  store  or  preserve  for  yourself,  see  that  someone 
else  gets  the  leftovers.  Tell  your  local  Civilian**" 
Defense  office  about  your  surpluses.  (367) 


The  World  Before  Us 

From  “CXEMENT  COMMENTS” 

HERE  in  America  we’re  standing  on  the  edge  of 
a  new  world.  Out  of  the  smoke  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  war*®  will  come  new  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  we’ve 
ever  known  before. 

Our*®  factories  are  turning  out  vast  amounts 
of  war  materials.  Donald  Nelson  has  said  that  we 
are  "over  the  hump’’*®  of  production.  The  machine 
tool  industry  has  expanded  to  a  point  where  in  one 
week  it  can  turn  out  as  many*®  machines  as  it  manu¬ 
factured  during  the  entire  year  of  1932.  The  air¬ 
craft  industry*®®  increased  military  plane  production 
85  per  cent  in  six  months  after  Pearl  Harbor.  In 
every**®  field  of  war  manufacturing,  the  story  is  the 
same.  Ships  and  steel,  ammunition  and  guns — 
we’re  licking  Hitler**®  and  the  Japs  in  production 
item  by  item. 

And  that’s  still  the  main  job.  Production  must 
go  up  still  more.  Now  it’s**®  an  army  of  eight 
million  men  by  the  end  of  1943  and  a  seven-ocean 
navy  that**®  America  must  have.  The  size  of  the 
program  keeps  growing. 

But  even  while  industry  is  speeding  the  output*®" 
of  weapons,  it’s  laying  plans  for  after  the  war.  It’s 
developing  new  products  to  put  into  production 
when**®  it  stops  making  weapons,  so  that  there  will 
be  jobs  for  its  present  employees  and  the  returning 
soldiers.  Low-cost**®  prefabricated  houses,  airplanes 
for  family  use,  new  fabrics,  plastics,  improved  tele- 
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vision — these  are  a”®  few  of  the  wonders  that  will 
appear  when  the  war  is  won. 

Our  national  income  last  year  reached  an  all- 
time  high  oP“  one  hundred  fourteen  billion  dollars 
— thirty-four  billion  dollars  more  than  in  the  for¬ 
mer  peak  year  1929*®“ — and  it  will  go  higher  this 
year.  After  the  war  we’ll  have  to  keep  it  high. 
By  using  our  huge  war  plants**®  to  the  full  to  build 
peacetime  products  we  can  do  it.  We  can  put  an 
end  to  the  economy  of  scarcity**®  of  our  depression 
years,  and  build  a  world  of  plenty  that  will  make 
even  our  bountiful  past  seem  meagre  by*®®  compari¬ 
son.  (362) 


The  General  Reviews  His  Troops 

National  Dairy  Products  Corporation 

THERE  are  no  bands,  no  buntings.  His  field  uni¬ 
form  is  faded  from  work  and  weather.  His  ambling 
army  is  all  out*®  of  step.  .  .  .  But  the  veteran  dairy 
farmer  ranks  high  in  America’s  military  strategy! 

Men  must  eat*"  before  they  can  fight.  Nations  must 
have  food  with  their  freedom.  And  nature’s  best 
balanced  food  is  milk. 

America’s  dairy®®  farmers  made  a  magnificent  con¬ 
tribution  toward  victory  last  year — nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  twenty  billion*®  pounds  of  milk — a  world’s 
record  production.  They  did  it  in  spite  of  labor 
and  machinery  shortages.  They  did*®®  it  by  work¬ 
ing  longer  and  harder—  to  help  keep  American  work¬ 
ers  and  fighters  fit. 

The  country  can  be  proud**®  of  its  farmers — for 
pitching  in  and  producing  bumper  crops  of  corn, 
wheat,  meat,  and  other  foods,  as  well  as  milk. 

A//**®  food  is  life  in  a  life-and-death  struggle. 
Save  food  and  you  save  lives.  Save  food  and  you 
help  heroic  farmers  feed  a**®  hungry  world. 

We’re  sure  that  every  American  will  cooperate 
in  the  nation’s  food  conservation  program.**®  We’re 
glad  that  our  work  at  National  Dairy  can  make  an 
important  contribution  to  this  program,  too. 

Our*®®  laboratories  will  continue  their  constant, 
far-reaching  research — developing,  from  milk,  new 
weapons  for  war*®  and  new  products  for  peace.  (224) 


How  to  Abuse  a  Fountain  Pen 

A  graded  eourte  in  rruelly,  adapted  to  the  humbiert  rapa- 
rity  and  illustrated  tcith  maps,  charts,  sketches,  diagrams, 
and  other  aids  to  the  understanding 

By  LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 

CRUELTY  and  abuse,  like  any  other  skill  must  be 
mastered  by  degrees.  A  person  of  naturally  mild*" 
temperament  cannot  hope,  at  first  trial,  to  rival  Nero. 
It  is  necessary  to  begin  with  some  of*®  the  gentler 
brutalities.  But  patience,  dear  reader,  patience.  Prac¬ 
tice  makes  perfect,  and  if  you  follow  faithfully"® 
these  graduated  lessons  in  cruelty  there  are  no  limi¬ 
tations  to  the  skill  to  which  you  may '  attain,  to*" 
the  airy  grace  and  efficient  brutality  with  which  you 
will  be  able  to  maltreat  the  sturdiest  fountain*®®  pen. 

In  fact,  we  guarantee  that  our  graduates  can  re¬ 
duce  the  proudest  fountain  pen  to  complete  subjuga¬ 
tion”®  and  unusability  in  from  three  to  five  days. 
Only  the  other  day  the  valedictorian  of  our**®  gradu¬ 
ating  class,  barehanded,  put  a  pen  hors  de  combat 
in  27  minutes — a  new  world’s  record! 

Our*®®  curriculum  is  arranged  according  to  the 
plan  suggested  above,  beginning  with  the  milder 
forms  of*"  cruelty,  and,  therefore,  the  first  lesson 


consists  in  merely  wounding  the  pen’s  feelings 
rather  than  effecting  any’”  physical  damage. 

The  method  most  commonly  practiced  of  effecting 
this  end  is  suggested  in  Figure  A.**®  Instead  of 
talking  about  fountain  pens  in  the  abstract  we  shall, 
for  convenience  in  giving  instruction,  follow**®  the 
clinical  history  of  a  certain  particularly  recalcitrant 
subject  by  the  name  of  Otto.*“ 

Otto,  by  the  way,  was  the  model  who  sat  for 
the  artist  in  making  the  drawings  in  this  course 
of  instruction.**® 

In  Figure  A,  then,  we  see  Otto  casting  a  skeptical 
eye  on  the  nearly  empty  bottle  of  ink  destined*”  to 
serve  as  his  feed  bag.  Already,  you  see,  we  have 
begun  to  prey  upon  his  mind.  After  allowing  suf¬ 
ficient***  time  for  Otto  to  grasp  thoroughly  our  fell 
design,  we  put  his  head  into  the  life-giving  ink, 
which,  alas,®*®  proves  but  the  draft  of  Tantalus,  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned. 

We  vigorously  agitate  the  filler  lever,*®®  producing 
a  pleasant  crop  of  bubbles  in  the  ink,  together  with 
a  horrible  gurgling  protest  from  Otto.*"  If  you 
think  Otto  enjoys  this  sort  of  thing,  just  try  it 
yourself  some  hot  summer  day  when  you’re  parched 
with  thirst.  Suppose*®®  someone  offers  you  a  cooling 
draft  (lemonade,  of  course),  but  your  only  means 
of  imbibing  the  much-desired**®  beverage  is  to  dip  a 
lead  pencil  in  it  and  lick  the  lead  pencil! 

The  secret  of  this  particularly**®  diabolical  trick 
is  to  put  Otto’s  head  halfway  into  the  ink  so  that 
when  the  filler  lever  is  released,***  only  a  few  drops 
of  ink  are  drawn  up.  With  a  little  practice  it  is 
possible  for  minutes  at  a  time  to**®  keep  Otto  im- 
nibing  and  regurgitating  the  same  few  drops  of  ink 
without  accomplishing  anything  more®"®  serious  than 
the  steady  production  of  the  pleasant  crop  of  bubbles 
hereinbefore  mentioned. 

If  you  are  not”®  careful,  you  are  apt  to  hold  the 
pen  in  such  a  way  that  the  entire  point  becomes  sub¬ 
merged.  all  the  way  up  to  the®*®  black  collar  above 
the  point.  When  this  happens  the  pen  becomes 
filled  with  ink  and, consequently,  its  thirst  being""" 
satisfied,  it  becomes  so  healthy  that  there  is  practically 
no  hope  of  breaking  its  spirit.  So  be  sure  you 
don’t®*®  submerge  the  collar  above  the  point  un¬ 
less  you  really  want  to  fill  the  pen. 

A  necessary  part  of  such"®®  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  as  this  includes  proper  warnings  as  to  the 
reprisals  possible  on  Otto’s  part.  The®*®  obvious 
reprisal  to  this  attempt  to  ruin  his  peace  of  mind 
is  for  Otto  to  run  out  of  ink  at  a**®  critical  moment, 
but,  of  course,  any  but  the  veriest  tyro  will  be 
prepared  for  such  contingencies  by®*®  having  in 
reserve  a  pocketful  of  other  properly  filled  pens  whose 
spirits  are  in  the  process  of  being®*"  broken. 

A  much  more  effective  retribution  on  Otto’s  part, 
one  w'hich  is  much  more  likely  to  trap  even  the**" 
wary  practitioner  of  fiendishness,  is  that  shown  in 
Figure  B.  In  this  case  the  would-be  torturer  has 
played”"  into  the  hands  of  the  intended  victim,  be¬ 
cause  only  the  nearly  empty  pen  has  this  facility  in’*" 
craftily  dropping  blobs  of  ink  here  and  there  where 
they  will  do  the  most  damage.  Our  artist  has  verv 
plainly  shown’*®  in  Figure  B  that  Otto  was,  as  I  said 
above,  a  particularly  recalcitrant  subject.  Note  the’*" 
stubbornness  of  his  attitude.  It  is  significant  that  this 
preliminary  mental  cruelty,  which  suffices*"®  to  re¬ 
duce  many  subjects  to  a  state  of  groveling  inutility, 
has  merely  embittered  Otto**®  and  made  him  all  the 
more  stiff-necked. 

The  next  step  for  a  difficult  case  like  Otto’s,  a  step 
which  may  sometimes  be**®  omitted  when  dealing 
with  weaker  specimens,  is  show'n  in  Figure  C. 
Figure  C  is  the  only  one  of  this  series**®  for  which 
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Otto  did  not  pose.  Figure  C  is  a  sketch  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  some  of  the  early  masters’*’ 
of  the  art  of  fiendishness  and  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  sketch  is  a  matter  of  some  debate  among  mod¬ 
ern'**’  practitioners.  A  few  old-fashioned  reaction¬ 
aries  contend  that  Figure  C  should  really  be  the 
last*"  diagram  in  the  series,  because  they  feel  it 
represents  the  suicide  of  a  pen  whose  morale  and 
physique  have**"  been  completely  undermined  by  the 
successful  practitioner. 

Some  of  the  younger  modernists  consider  that'**’ 
the  diagram  has  exactly  the  opposite  significance. 
They  consider  that  this  represents  so”*’  incorrigible 
and  intransigent  a  subject  that  even  the  great  leaders 
in  the  art  of  abusing  fountain  pens,*'**’  having  been 
unable  to  bring  forth  any  signs  of  tractability,  were 
forced  to  have  the  victim  walk  the  plank*""  in  the 
best  piratical  tradition  lest  this  proud  spirit  breed 
sedition  and  incite  revolt  among  his  lesser*"*"  fellows. 

Between  these  two  extremes  of  thought  there  is 
a  third  party,  taking  a  middle  ground,  which  we 
shall  consider*®**  correct  in  this  course  of  instruction. 
It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the  treat¬ 
ment  shown  in  Figure'"*"  A  produces  only  the  in¬ 
subordination  shown  in  Figure  B,  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  arrange**®"  matters,  as  we  did  in  Otto’s  case, 
so  that  the  subject,  whose  nerves  by  this  time  are 
all  a-tw’itter,  can  think  only**"  of  ink.  He  is  allowed 
a  certain  degree  of  liberty  and  is  given  the  im¬ 
pression  that  his  actions  are***"  not  being  observed. 
When  strolling  unobserved  (as  he  thinks)  through 
the  grounds  of  the  clinic,  he  sees  below  him  a 
limpid*'*"  pool  of  ink.  He  leaps  off  the  diving  board 
and  drops  head  first  into  the  ink  to  slake  his  in¬ 
tolerable  thirst,***®  with  the  result  that  the  top  of 
his  head  is  brought  into  forcible  contact  with  the 
hard,  oh-so-hard,  glass  bottom***"  of  the  well. 

We  do  not  advise  the  use  of  this  treatment  even 
in  the  form  just  described,  except  in  the  most*"" 
difficult  cases,  as  it  sometimes  terminates  the  mun¬ 
dane  existence  of  the  subject  before  the  torturer 
has*"*"  had  the  proper  amount  of  fun  out  of  it.  One 
good  bump  of  the  head  against  the  glass  bottom 
of  an  inkw’ell  has’"*"  been  known  to  render  the  sub¬ 
ject  a  helpless  cripple.  Sometimes  the  iridium  tip 
will  be  knocked  completely  oflP"*"  the  nib.  This  might 
be  properly  described  as  mayhem.  Sometimes  the 
two  points  of  the  pen  become  crossed,  rendering 
writing*""  even  more  exasperating  to  the  writer  than 
to  the  pen.  One  might  almost  say  that  the  pen 
having  suffered*”"  so  much,  kept  its  fingers  crossed 
in  the  hope  of  averting  further  injury.  Sometimes 
the  nibs  curl  up.  This  renders*®*"  the  pen  totallv 
useless.  Perhaps  this  w'as  the  origin  of  the  old 
phrase  about  a  man  "turning  up  his*®*"  toes,”  when 
he  dies. 

The  soft-hearted  person,  who  merely  wants  to 
throw  a  scare  into  the  pen  without  actually’®*"  dam¬ 
aging  it,  will  ease  it  down  into  the  inkwell,  stopping 
before  the  gold  nib  touches  the  glass  floor  of  the 
inkwell.**™*  If  done  with  a  properly  vicious  ex¬ 
pression,  this  may  induce  terror,  even  though  not  apt 
to  be  productive**®"  of  physical  damage. 

Otto,  fortunately,  being  a  tough  egg,  has  not 
been  seriously  damaged.  Indeed**"  exactly  the  proper 
effect  was  produced,  as  w'ill  be  seen  in  Figure 
D.  After  recovering  from  the***"  first  shock  of 
the  concussion,  Otto  hastily  put  on  his  hat  and 
ran  off,  weeping  loudly.  Following  up  this***" 
Machiavellian  victory  before  Otto’s  morale  had  time 
to  revive,  we  left  him  time  and  time  again**™’  with¬ 
out  his  cap. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this,  of  course,  was  that 


the  ink  dried  all  over  his  face  in  a**®*  gummy  mess. 
Figure  E  not  only  shows  the  condition  to  which  he 
was  soon  reduced  physically,  but  also*®*"  conveys 
some  idea  of  the  low  state  of  his  morale  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  He  is  now  totally*®*"  un¬ 
able  to  write,  and  nothing  discourages  even  so 
tough  a  subject  as  Otto  like  not  being  able*®** 
to  write*.  A  pen  that  cannot  write  is  like  a  bird 
that  cannot  fly. 

Had  Otto  shown  any  signs  of  yielding,  we  might'*"" 
at  this  point  have  brought  him  speedily  back  to  health 
again  by  a  few  baths.  However,  sick  and  dis¬ 
couraged  as  he**"®  was,  he  persevered  in  his  normal 
arrogant  attitude.  Therefore  we  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the****  final  drastic  treatment,  omitting 
some  of  the  milder  intermediate  steps.  Up  to  this 
point,  Otto  had  been***"  nourished  on  ordinary  blue- 
black  fountain  pen  ink.  We  now  gave  him  the 
cup  of  hemlock  in  the  form  of  a  full**®  meal  of  the 
violet  ink  used  by  expert  shorthand  writers. 

This  last  desperate  measure  never  fails.  Any 
pen*®*"  nourished  on  one  of  these  inks  will  always 
have  a  severe  attack  of  colic  when  fed  the  other. 
Our  enterprising**®"  artist,  disguised  as  a  trained 
nurse,  secured  admission  to  Otto’s  hospital  room 
and  there  drew  for  us  Figure***®  F,  which  would  stir 
us  to  sympathy  for  any  less-hardened  offender  than 
Otto.  Otto  is  now  in  a  bad***®  way.  Only  an  op¬ 
eration  will  save  him,  because  the  pen  which  has, 
throi^h  its  own  carelessness  or  through  its  own¬ 
er’s***"  viciousness,  so  abused  its  stomach,  can  be 
restored  to  usefulness  only  by  the  substitution  of 
new**™’  alimentary  machinery  for  that  which  has 
been  thus  damaged. 

Perhaps  if  Otto’s  proud,  unbending  spirit  will**"" 
yield  and  cry  for  mercy,  he  may  be  given  another 
chance.  You  will  remember  the  custom  in  the 
Roman’**®  gladiatorial  games — if  a  vanquished  gladia¬ 
tor  had  made  an  especially  strong  fight  against  his 
victorious**®"  opponent,  the  victor  would,  by  gesture, 
question  the  audience.  If  the  audience  felt  that  the 
vanquished,*"*®  by  his  strong  resistance,  merited 
mercy,  they  would  signify  as  much  by  extending 
their  hands  with  the  thumbs  up.*”®"  If  the  audience 
happened  to  be  unusually  bloodthirsty,  they  would 
extend  the  hands  with  the  thumbs  down,*"*  signify¬ 
ing  that  the  vanquished  warrior  must  be  dispatched 
on  the  spot. 

Shall  it  be  thumbs  down  for  Otto,  or  shall  we’"*" 
give  him  another  chance? 

In  giving  this  clinical  history  of  Otto’s  case 
we  have  described  the  measures  we*”""  felt  necessary 
to  take  in  this  case.  Each  case  must  be  considered 
on  its  merits,  though,  and  that  is  why,  as  we**® 
said  in  our  opening  paragraph,  cruelty  and  abuse, 
like  any  other  skill,  must  be  mastered  by  degrees.®™*" 

There  are  many  other  types  of  major  and  minor 
fiendishness  which  may  be  practiced  on  fountain  pens 
as  the®""  circumstances  seem  to  require. 

The  practitioner’s  temperament  will  always  have 
something  to  do  with  the  choice  of®"*®  methods. 
Some  forthright  people  prefer  direct  action,  and  in¬ 
stinctively  reach  for  the  hammer  and  tongs.  Others, 
like"®"  ourselves,  prefer  the  subtler  forms  of  tor¬ 
ture  intended  to  work  on  the  victim’s  mind  and 
nervous  system. 

One  oP**"  our  own  favorite  methods,  for  instance, 
is  to  get  the  pen  into  the  pink  of  condition  and 
suddenly  dash®’"®  its  spirits  by  using  it  for  a  few 
days  to  write  on  the  coarsest  kind  of  paper,  which 
not  only  causes  the®'*"  pen  great  mental  anguish  but 
fills  its  eyes  with  bnt  and  other  objectionable  mat¬ 
ter  until  finally  it®’*"  is  ready  to  lie  down  and  die 
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if  it  could  only  find  a  piece  of  good  paper  to  die 
on. 

Some  of  the  advocates*'*’  of  direct  action  recom¬ 
mend  courses  of  treatment  which  include  dropping 
the  pen,  point  first,  on  cement  floors,  catching*""’ 
the  pen  point  in  the  desk  drawer  as  it  is  being 
shut,  using  the  pen  point  to  open  milk  bottles, 
and  similar***  acts  of  physical  violence.  Then,  again, 
there  is  the  moderate  school,  which  advises  com¬ 
promise  between****  the  subtlety  of  mental  anguish 
and  the  more  obvious  system  of  physical  torture. 
A  favorite  device***"  of  this  compromise  party  is  to 
put  a  pen  away  in  a  desk  drawer  without  screwing 
the  cap  on  tightly.***"  This  device  results  in  the  type 
of  nuisance  shown  in  Figure  G.  The  cap  fills  with 
ink,  which  drips  out  all  over  the***"  pen  (and  some¬ 
times  over  the  unwary  owner)  when  the  cap  is  re¬ 
moved.  Just  see  the  way  that  pen  is  scowling 
with**®  rage.  Doesn’t  that  do  your  heart  good ! 

If  perchance  there  comes  into  your  possession  a 
pen  which,  for  sentimental  reasons***"  you  want  to 
cherish  and  protect,  this  graduated  course  in  cruelty 
will  be  of  service  to  you  even***"  then.  Careful  study 
of  the  methods  given  here  for  abusing  and  terrifying 
pens  will,  at  least,  show  you  what***"  not  to  do 
for  the  pen  which  has  won  for  itself  a  niche  in 
your  heart.  (2372) 


Eyes  for  Our  Navy 

YOU  can  help  destroy  America’s  enemies  if  you 
have  a  pair  of  binoculars  to  give  or  lend  to  the*" 
United  States  Navy  for  the  duration.  Navy  officials 
can  use  all  available  Bausch  &  Lomb  and  Carl*" 
Zeiss  glasses,  6  x  30  and  7  x  50.  Send  to  the  Naval 
Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C.,*"  with  a  tag  af¬ 
fixed,  showing  your  name  and  address.  (69)  — 
Eagle-P/cher  Lead  Company  advertisement 

Special-Form  Review  Letters — X 

By  Jane  H.  O’Neill,  A.  B. 

(Practice  the  formt  for  the  follotcing  wcords  before 
drilling  on  the  letters  given J 

society,  subsequent,  substitute,  succeed,  sym¬ 
pathy,  testimonial,  testimony,  text,  unavoidable, 

universal,  variety,  verdict,  vote,  warehouse, 

wholesale,  wife. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the  jury  succeed¬ 
ed  in  reaching  a  verdict  of  “not  guilty.’’  The*” 
testimony  of  the  last  witness  broke  the  case.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  all  that  the  accident  was*"  unavoidable, 
and  that  your  son  should  not  be  prosecuted. 

Yours  very  truly,  (54) 

Dear  Mr.  Archer: 

'The  Society  of  American  Architects  meets  at  the 
Pacific  Street  Warehouse  for*"  its  monthly  meeting, 
at  which  time  the  members  are  to  vote  on  new  of¬ 
ficers.  It  is  generally  thought  that  Mr.*"  Grant 
will  succeed  Mr.  Reeves  as  president. 

You  may  invite  a  friend  for  the  social  to  follow. 
A  variety*"  of  acts  have  been  provided  for  your  amuse¬ 
ment. 

Please  be  punctual.  'The  meeting  is  at  eight. 

Fraternally,  (80) 


Dear  Sir: 

Have  you  and  your  wife  succeeded  in  leasing  the 
property  on  South  Street.'  If  I  can  assist  in  push¬ 
ing*"  the  deal  ahead,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 

Yours  very  truly,  (33) 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Maryland  DcmcKratic  State  Society  desires 
your  presence  at  a  very  special  meeting*”  to  be  held 
this  Saturday  night  in  the  Eastern  Warehouse. 

We  are  to  vote  on  a  variety  of  advertising*"  ma¬ 
terial  w'e  are  considering  having  printed  for  the  com¬ 
ing  campaign.  Many  wholesale  printing  houses*" 
will  help  us  gain  the  sympathy  of  the  people 
through  the  printing  of  these  small  texts. 

1  sincerely  hope  you  and"”  your  wife  will  be  able 
to  attend. 

Yours  truly,  (89) 

Dear  Mr.  Jackson: 

Do  not  delay  in  sending  in  the  testimonials  that 
were  received  by  your  office.  The*"  verdict  of  the 
voters  depends  on  them.  We  desire  to  avoid  any 
disagreement  if  possible,  and  I*"  feel  that  w’e  can 
do  so  if  W'e  have  the  testimonials  in  our  hands  by 
2  o’clock  Friday. 

Yours  very  truly,  (60) 

Dear  Sir: 

As  your  lawyer,  I  am  anxious  that  you  give  specific 
attention  to  the  text  I  have  outlined  for  you.*" 

Let  me  know  if  you  are  not  familiar  with  all  the 
terms. 

Yours  very  truly,  (34) 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

Your  wife  informs  me  that  the  Virginia  Society 
meets  next  week.  I  shall  make  an  effort*"  to  be 
present. 

My  sympathy  was  with  you  in  your  recent  business 
misfortune.  Was  the  verdict  very  serious?*"  This 
trouble  seems  to  be  universal  and,  as  in  your  case, 
unavoidable. 

I  hope  to  see  you  soon.®" 

Cordially  yours,  (62) 

Dear  Sir: 

Are  you  acquainted  with  our  publication  “The 
Weekly  News”  ?  In  brief  but  complete  form  the 
news  is  before*"  you.  The  testimonials  received 
from  our  many  readers  speak  for  the  Magazine,  and 
after  reading  it  you*"  will  find  that  you  too  w'ill  desire 
no  substitute.  "rhere  is  a  variety  of  material  to 
please  everyone." 

Why  not  put  your  signature  to  an  order  today? 

Yours  very  truly,  (74) 

Mr.  James  Collier,  President 

Society  of  Wholesalers  and  Warehousemen 

Dear  Sir: 

I  regret  that  I  shall*"  be  unable  to  speak  at  the 
meeting  of  your  society  next  Tuesday. 

Last  month  I  happened  to  be  a  witness*"  to  an 
automobile  accident  in  which  the  wife  of  my  em¬ 
ployer  was  hurt.  Subsequently,  I  have  been*”  asked 
to  give  my  testimony  at  the  trial.  As  I  was  the  only 
witness,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  may""  depend  on 
what  I  have  to  say. 

I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  securing  a  substitute 
for  me. 

Yours  very  truly,  (100) 
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Dear  Sir: 

1  succeeded  in  attending  the  trial  you  wrote  me 
about.  My  secretary  and  I  were  in"  sympathy  with 
the  testimony  given  by  the  engineer  from  your  of¬ 
fice.  Tlie  jury  voted  in  the  verdict"  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  decision  seemed  to  please  everyone. 

Your  organization  can  now  go  ahead  with  its" 
building  plans,  unless  some  unavoidable  delay  should 
arise.  If  our  company  can  assist  you  in  getting*" 
started  again,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 

Yours  very  truly,  (93) 

Paper  in  Battle  Dress 

From  “Paper  Progress” 

Bl'CAUSE  Britain  reads  her  news  on  eight  pages 
instead  of  thirty-two,  she  saves  twenty-eight  hundred 
tons  of  paper"  daily,  all  of  which  goes  into  the 
making  of  munitions.  Pre-war,  three  thousand  four 
hundred  twenty-eight  tons  of"  newsprint  were  used 
every  day;  now  the  figure  is  only  six  hundred 
twenty-eight.  Twenty-five  pounder  shells,  paper" 
tubes  in  hand  grenades,  trench  mortar  carriers,  mor¬ 
tar  boards,  washers  for  rifle  grenades,  ammunition 
boxes,"  cartridge  cases,  TNT  containers,  machine- 
gun  belts,  and  trench  mortar  bombs — these  are  war 
uses  to  which  saving’"  is  diverted. 

Tlie  family  at  the  breakfast  table  opening  the  daily 
batch  of  letters  may  find  pictures’"  inside  some  of 
the  envelopes.  This  is  because  millions  of  envelopes 
are  being  made  monthly  from  old  magazine’"  pages. 
The  telephone  account  is  one-third  its  previous  size 
in  a  very  small  envelope.  There  are  business’" 
envelopes  which  do  sixty-four  journeys  or  more  and 
which  are  covered  with  stamps  and  addresses.  Others 
have  stick’"-on  economy  labels  over  the  old  ad¬ 
dresses  to  enable  them  to  be  used  again  and  again. 

When*"  the  British  citizen  is  handed  his  ticket 
it  is  only  one-fifth  of  an  inch  thinner  than  it  used 
to  be.*"  But  that  one-fifth  means  four  hundred 
seventy  tons  of  paper  pulp  saved  each  year.  And 
the  weekly  magazine  is  a*"  shrunken  version  of  its 
pre-war  comrade.  This  shrinking  means  another 
one  hundred  sixty  thousand  tons  saved  yearly.*"  The 
two  hundred  thousand  word  novel  was  once  a  bulky 
affair  of  six  hundred  fifty-one  pages.  Now  it’s 
a*"  slim  volume  of  three  hundred  thirty-four. 

The  unprepared  housewife  who  sets  out  shopping 
finds  that  she  has  to  carry"®  her  new  dress  home 
over  her  arm.  If  she  buys  a  pair  of  shoes  she  may 
be  lucky  and  have  them  handed  to  her  in*"  an 
old  stocking  but  no  paper  wrappings,  except  for 
food,  are  allowed.  She  collects  her  dried  egg  and 
household  milk  ration*’®  in  tins  without  labels. 
The  printed  label  to  describe  the  goods  is  replaced 
by  painted  wording  on  the  outside^  of  the  tin  and 
this  saves  sufficient  paper  to  make  110  3.7  AA 
shell  containers.**®  Medicine  for  the  household  medi¬ 
cine  chest  comes  in  an  all-in-one  wrapping  and  label. 
When  the  top  is  removed’®®  the  label  on  the  bottle 
still  remains  intact. 

Her  husband  at  the  office  will  be  writing  on 
specially  cut’"-down  stationery— notepaper,  invoices, 
checks,  and  vouchers  are  all  a  half  or  even  a 
third  of  their  former”®  size.  He  may  nip  out  to 
buy  some  cigarettes  or  tobacco  and  it  will  be  handed 
to  him  loose  and  he  has  to’*®  deal  with  it  as  best  he 
can.  As  well  as  drastic  economies  in  packing,  the 
tobacco  trade,  through  its  returned’*®  material  or¬ 
ganization,  has  been  able  to  send  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  tons  of  waste  material  to*®®  the  mills  for  re¬ 
pulping.  (504) 


A  PERSON  could  write  a  million  words  about 
America’s  greatest  possession — then  it  could  be  said 
in  one  single"  word — Freedom.  For  here,  freedom 
is  more  than  a  mere  word — more  than  an  empty 
expression.  It  embraces  each*®  American,  as  it  gives 
the  right  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  free  wor¬ 
ship.  (52)  — Dixietype 

Actual  Business  Letters 

Public  Relations  Correspondence 
Dear  Traveler: 

America  is  fortunate  that,  with  only  six  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  population,  it  has"  thirty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  total  railroad  track  mileage. 

And  it  is  doubly  fortunate  that,  during  twenty*® 
lean  years,  the  American  railroads  spent  eleven  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  their  own  money  to  lay  heavier*® 
rails,  reenforce  bridges,  improve  terminals,  and  build 
up  a  transportation  system  which  is  the  world’s  great¬ 
est*®  assembly  line. 

For  the  railroads  today  are  moving  more  freight 
than  any  transportation  system  in  the  world  has 
ever’®®  handled  before. 

They  provide  an  assembly  line  236,000  miles  long 
— which  picks  up  coal  and’”  ore  from  the  mine, 
food  and  fibre  from  the  farm,  wood  from  the 
forest. 

They  shuttle  back  and  forth,  carrying  all  these' 
raw”®  stuffs  through  countless  stages  of  processing, 
parts-making  and  assembly,  until  finished  war  goods 
are  delivered  to’*®  the  millions  of  men  in  our  camps, 
and  to  ships  waiting  to  carry  the  precious  weapons 
of  victory  to  armies’"  around  the  world. 

A  million  and  a  third  tons  move  a  mile  every 
minute  on  this  assembly  line,  and  more  than*"®  a 
million  loyal  and  hard-working  railroad  men  keep 
’em  rolling. 

Help  make  transportation  go  round — passenger 
traffic*"  has  doubled  in  the  last  year.  And  the  rail¬ 
roads  want  to  carry  everyone  who  must  travel.  So 
won’t  you  do**®  this  to  help? 

1.  Plan  early — make  reservations  and  buy  tickets  as 
soon  as  you  can.  2.  Avoid  week  ends — midweek**® 
travel  is  less  crowded,  more  comfortable.  3.  Travel 
light — don’t  carry  more  baggage  than  you  really  need. 
4.'*®  Cancel  promptly — when  your  plans  shift,  re¬ 
lease  your  reservations  quickly.  Someone  else  needs 
them. 

'Thank  you,  (297) 


Dear  Mr.  Shipper: 

The  high,  wide  clearances  on  the  Erie  made  it 
possible  to  get  through  one  of  the  biggest"  ship¬ 
ments  that  ever  traveled  by  rail.  It  was  a  shipment 
that  was  three  flat  cars  long.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
advise  you*®  on  any  shipping  problems  you  may 
have. 

Yours  truly,  (49) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

VOICE  ON  PHONE:  John  Smith  is  sick  and  can’t 
attjnd  class  today.  He  requested  me  to  notify  you. 
Professor:  All"  right.  Who  is  this  speaking? 
Voice:  This  is  my  roommate.  (29) 

•  •  • 

"I  DON'T  SEE  how  you  can  afford  to  take  so 
many  girls  to  expensive  restaurants.” 
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"Tliat's  easy.  I  always  ask*"  each  girl,  just  before 
we  go  in,  if  she  hasn't  been  putting  on  weight.”  (32) 

•  •  • 

NEW  ASSISTANT:  Gentleman  asks  if  this  flannel 
shirt  will  shrink. 

Proprietor:  Does  it  fit  him.^ 

"No,  it's  too  large.” 

"Yes,**  of  course,  it  shrinks.”  (23) 

•  •  • 

"DID  your  watch  stop  when  it  dropped  on  the 
floor  asked  one  man  of  his  friend. 

"Sure,”  was  the  answer.  "Did  you  think  it  vyould 
go  through.?”  (20) 

•  •  • 

A  TOURIST  who  was  traveling  through  the  Kala¬ 
hari  Desert  happened  to  meet  an  old  inhabitant  and 
his"  son. 

"It  looks  as  though  it’s  going  to  rain.” 

"Well,  I  hope  so.  Not  so  much  for  myself 
as  for  the  boy.  I’ve  seen  it  rain.”  (40) 

•  •  • 

MISS  JONES  was  tc:<iching  English  to  her  class 
She  asked  that  they  write  sentences  containing  the 
following  words:  deduct,"  defeat,  detail,  and  defense. 

Little  Johnnie  turned  in  the  following; 

"Defeat  of  deduct  went  over  defence  before" 
detail."  (42) 

•  •  • 

NEWEDD:  I  wonder  why  it  is  we  can’t  save  any¬ 
thing.? 

Mrs.  Newedd:  It’s  the  neighbors,  dear;  they  are 
always  doing*"  something  we  can’t  afford.  (25) 

June  Transcription  Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Williams: 

Minutes  mean  much.  No  need  to  define  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  service — we’re  all  "in  the  service”  today." 
To  you,  who  are  trying  to  get  sixty-six  minutes  out 
of  every  hour,  that  means  getting  what  you  need 
in  the"  shortest  time  with  the  least  trouble  and  red 
tape. 

We’re  geared  up  for  getting  things  done  for  you, 
with  little  talk  about  it.*"  All  we  ask  is  that  you 
put  it  up  to  us — tell  us  what  you  want,  and  let  us 
get  to  work  on  it. 

Our  job  today**  is  to  help  you  keep  your  plants 
running,  and  for  that  war  assignment,  we  are  "ex¬ 
pendable,”  day,  night,  and  Sunday,  if*""  necessary. 

Yours  for  Victory, 

P.  S.  Your  June  memo  pad  is  enclosed.  (114) 
Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

Enclosed  is  our  statement  showing  a  charge  from 
May  5  still  open  on  your  account. 

We  are  reminding"  you  of  this  balance,  knowing 
that  you  usually  discount  such  items. 

Yours  very  truly,  (37) 

Dear  Miss  Adams: 

Even  we  had  doubts  at  first  about  such  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  product  as  Cactus  Cleanser."  For  who 
would  dream  that  roots  of  a  desert  cactus  had  re¬ 
markable  cleansing  properties? 

But  there  were  the  facts:  a"  product  of  seven 
years  of  experimenting  by  a  member  of  a  Mid- 
West  library  staff;  unl^lievable**  success  in  making 
thousands  of  library  books  spic  and  span;  dirt,  soil 
and  sticky  finger-marks  that  disappeared**  from  pages 
like  magic;  no  fussing,  no  rubbing,  no  erasing.  And 


that  wasn’t  all.  Book  covers,  even  library*""  furniture, 
painted  walls,  and  Venetian  blinds  yielded  the  grime 
that  inevitably  collects  in  a  library.*" 

Fantastic,  you  say?  Test  Demco  Cactus  Cleanser 
in  your  own  library.  Drop  the  order  card  into  the 
next*"  mail.  If  you  are  not  delighted  with  it,  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 

Cordially  yours,  (155) 

Vacation  Time 

(June  Junior  O.  C.  4.  TetlJ 

Dear  Mabel: 

Vacation  is  here  at  last  and  my  parents  and  I  are 
going  to  the  seashore  immediately"  after  the  close 
of  school.  My  brother  is  serving  along  the  coast, 
you  know,  and  we  should  like  to  spend  a  couple  of** 
weeks  nearby. 

I  have  not  heard  from  Jack  since  he  left.  Did  you 
receive  a  letter?  Where  w'ill  you  spend  your  holi¬ 
day?  Have*"  you  thought  of  going  to  a  farm?  I 
have  thought  of  this  a  little,  and  if  you  would  like 
to  consider  it,  write  me,‘" 

Love, 

Marie  (82) 

School  Spirit 

(O.C.4.  Membenhip  Test) 

SCHOOL  spirit  does  not  mean  effervescent  noise.  It 
meaiib  doing  all  you  can  to  help  your  schcxil  main¬ 
tain  a  high  reputation"  and  to  increase  its  influence. 

If  a  graduate  gives  poor  service,  he  hurts  his 
school  and  hurts  the  vocational*"  future  of  the  other 
graduates.  If  he  renders  efficient  service,  he  help- 
his  school  and  those  who*"  graduate  from  his  schf- 

Vocational  service  of  the  school  to  its  stuuents 
is  based  not  only  upon  what  goes  out*"  from  the 
school  to  the  students,  but  also  upon  what  comes  into 
the  school  from  the  students.  To  the  degree  in 
which*""  students  show  true  school  spirit  is  the  fie'  ' 
of  utility  of  the  school  broadened  and  are  the  .p- 
portunities*"  of  its  students  multiplied.  (125) 

Word  Counts 

STUDY  just  completed  shows  a  comparison 
of  three  word  counts  applied  to  a  number 
of  5-minute  takes  in  a  w’idely  used  shorthand 
dictation  text.  For  example,  one  5-minute  take 
in  this  text  has  506  actual  words,  653  standard 
words  of  1.4  syllables,  and  <  1  five-stroke  words. 

Comparisons  are  consta  .tly  being  made  be¬ 
tween  shorthand,  typing,  and  transcription  speeds 
in  terms  of  so  many  words  a  minute.  These 
comparisons  may  be  r  amewhat  misleading  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difference  n  word  counts.  Here  is 
an  interesting  problei  for  some  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  to  tackle  if  he  •  i  find  nothing  more  im¬ 
portant. — C.  B. 


WANTED:  .  old  established  business  col¬ 
lege  in  citv  .  about  30,000,  experienced 
teacher  of  t  »«vkeeping  and  allied  branches, 
to  begin  i^  .^eptember.  Prefer  a  man  not 
subject  to  and  one  capable  of  acting  as 

manager.  ^xfieribneed  woman  considered. 
Nashua  Business  College, 

Nashua,  New  Hampshire 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


A  WAR  TIME  PLUS  FOR  THIS  GIR 
SHE  CAN  OPERATE  A  MONROE 


^  ar  pruduction  has  created  an  unprece* 
dented  demand  for  figure  workers.  The 
students  who  come  out  of  your  school 
trained  in  Monroe  operation,  not  only 
better  themselves  but  also  help  directly 
to  speed  up  war  work. 

B-cause  Monroe  mampower  and  ma¬ 
terials  are  now  concentrated  on  making 
direct  munitions  of  war,  new  Monroes 
are  not  available.  But  the  Monroes  you 


now  have  were  built  to  last  for  years; 
and  we  offer  all  schools  using  Monroe 
machines  these  definite  wartime  services 
at  a  nominal  cost. 

1.  Guaranteed  Maintenance  Service 
through  regular  inspections  by  trained 
mechanics  who  will  keep  your  Monroes 
operating  efficiently. 

2.  A  30  Lesson  Office  Practice  Course 
in  the  elements  of  business  arithmetic 
and  Monroe  operation. 

3.  An  advanced  School  Manual  of  In¬ 
struction  of  200  pages  that  will  help  you 
give  the  increased  training  needed  to  meft 
the  wartime  demand  for  figuring  skill. 

4.  Advice  on  special  problems  for  ad¬ 
vanced  classes.  To  use  your  Monroes  to 
the  full  and  to  keep  them  operating  day 
in  and  day  out — take  full  advantage  of 
Monroe’s  wartime  service.  Call  the 
nearest  Monroe  branch  for  full  details 
or  write  to  our  Educational  Department. 


KEE:\  your  MONROES 
AT  WARTIME  PITCH 


MONROE  CALCULATING 
MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. 

ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 


IVhen  writing  i'-^roe  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


In  Defense  There  is  no  doubt  that  Karl  Mor- 

of  Slogans  rison  has  something  in  his  article 

appearing  in  the  April  B.E.W., 
"VC'riting  Is  No  Substitute  for  Reading,  Either!” 
I’m  with  him. 

What  interests  me  particularly  is  that  he  appears 
to  be  another  sloganeer,  and  I  think  slogans  go  a 
long  way  with  students.  He  says  that  he  declaims 
to  his  classes  aJ  nauseam  that  "The  proof  of  short¬ 
hand  is  in  the  reading  thereof.”  To  my  adult 
students  I  say,  somewhat  along  the  same  line  but 
less  academically,  "Remember,  the  stuff’s  no  good 
if  you  don’t  read  it!” 

1  think  Mr.  Morrison  is  blaming  himself  unneces¬ 
sarily,  because,  no  matter  how  often  a  teacher  throws 
off  sparks  of  wisdom,  there  is  always  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  class  that  is  not  listening,  so  that 
continual  bombardment  is  required  to  cover  the 
students  who  suffer  occasional  attention-lapses. 

You  have  kindly  permitted  me,  from  time  to 
time,  to  air  some  of  my  shorthand  idiosyncrasies  in 
the  B.E.W.,  and  this  article  has  brought  me  out  into 
the  open  again,  because  one  of  my  peculiarities  is  that 
1  believe  it  is  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  an¬ 
cient  formula,  not  only  to  tell  students  that  you 
are  going  to  tell  them,  then  to  tell  them,  and  then 
to  tell  them  that  you  have  told  them — but  to  keep 
on  telling  them  that  you  are  telling  them. 

The  first  thing  I  do  when  I  enter  a  classroom  is 
to  write  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  board, 
"You  will  never  write  any  faster  than  you  write 
unless  you  write  faster  than  you  w'rite.  Defeat  is 
only  for  those  who  accept  it.”  Every  class  reads  it 
every  session  and  writes  it  from  dictation  every  ses¬ 
sion,  as  a  parting  shot.  No  class  has  ever  yet  failed 
to  get  a  kick  out  of  it,  and  sly  grins  are  always  to  be 
noted. 

I  also  use  words  of  wisdom  first  enunciated  (so 
far  as  I  know)  by  Hwang  Tse,  professor  of  music 
in  the  University  of  Shanghai,  some  years  ago.  He 
used  to  say,  "There  are  no  good  teachers;  there  are 
only  good  students.” 

Janet  Gregg  brought  out  this  very  point  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Gregg  Winter,  in  more  extended 
form.  It  is  a  telling  slogan. 


Mr.  Morrison’s  ad  nauseam  disturbs  me.  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  is  laboring  under  a  misapprehension.  From 
the  picture,  he  would  seem  to  be  very  much  in 
earnest,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  class,  faced 
by  a  teacher  who  is  obviously  determined  to  do  a 
good  job  and  to  raise  the  level  of  class  accomplish¬ 
ment,  ever  feels  that  good  advice,  hammered  home 
again  and  again,  is  unwelcome.  I  believe  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  class  realize  individually  that  Hwang  Tse 
(and  Mrs.  Gregg)  are  right — that  it  is  up  to  them, 
and  that  the  teacher  is  little  more  than  a  source 
of  inspiration,  take  it  or  leave  it. — James  R.  Pouer, 
Los  Angeles  Evening  High  Schools. 

Pupil  I  am  happy  to  send  you  two 

Incentives  checked  copies  of  the  March 
Transcription  Tests.  These  tests 
certainly  develop  the  students’  skill  in  transcription. 
Each  monthly  test  is  awaited  with  impatience.  The 
five  senior  pupils,  though  of  different  speed  abili¬ 
ties,  ranging  from  80  to  120  words  a  minute,  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  obtain  these  certificates. 

Now,  on  behalf  of  the  class,  I  want  to  extend 
my  sincere  thanks  for  those  incentives  given  to  our 
pupils.  These  certificates  certainly  spur  the  students 
on  to  more  speed  and  accuracy. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  personnel  of  the  Gregg 
W” riser  and  tlie  Business  Education  World  surely 
does  its  share  to  help  Gregg  students. 

With  reason,  I  say,  together  with  my  pupils,  "No 
better  shorthand  than  Gregg.” — Sister  Berthe  de  St. 
Rene,  Pensionnat.  N.  D.  De  Lourdes,  Eastview,  On¬ 
tario. 

New  O.B.E.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 

Chapter  thank  you  for  making  it  pos¬ 

sible  to  organize  an  O.B.E.  chap¬ 
ter  in  York.  The  B.E.W.  bookkeeping  problems 

are  interesting  and  helpful,  and  they  fit  in  with 

teaching  procedure.  In  my  classes  I  am  able  to  cover 
just  as  much  work  in  our  textbook  and  do  the 

problems  as  well — thus  correlating  the  work  and 
securing  student  enthusiasm. — Ursula  A.  Ernst,  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  Senior  High  School,  York,  Pennsylvania. 


The  editors  welcome  controversial  material  but  do  not 
necessarily  subscribe  to  the  opinions  stated  by  contributors. 
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PUBLISHED  IN  APRIL,  1942— 


The  law  under  which  we  work,  spend,  transact  busU 
ness,  own  property,  borrow,  make  contracts — in  short, 
THE  LAW  OF  DAILY  LIVING— 

AMERICAN 

BUSINESS 

LAW 

By  R.  Robert  Rosenberg 

Inductive  Case-Method  Approach 


MEETS  A  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVE 

All  oi  the  social  values  of  business  law  that  a  clear-thinking  author  can 
visualize  are  soundly  developed  in  this  text.  More  than  a  hundred  social¬ 
ized  drawings  support  this  objective;  the  content  develops  it  throughout. 

BRILLIANT  AUTHORSHIP 

In  this  book  the  brilliant  talent  oi  an  author  oi  proved  ability  is  focused  on 
business  law,  a  subject  that  he  has  taught  with  much  success.  You  will 
find  in  this  book  the  same  outstanding  qualities  that  characterize  his  series 
oi  business  arithmetic  texts. 

PLAN  AND  ARRANGEMENT 

This  feature  will  attract  the  attention  and  quick  approval  oi  business  low 
teachers.  The  study  unit  centers  in  the  "section"  .  .  .  one  for  each  topic 
oi  law  presented,  several  in  each  chapter,  189  in  all.  Timed  drills  (tests) 
follow  each  chapter. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  illustrations  are  purposeful  and  plentiful.  They  include  a  series  of 
functional  drawings  (pen  and  ink  sketches)  that  are  unique  and  highly 
interesting. 

TEACHERS  MANUAL 

This  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  other  Rosenberg  aids  for  teachers — realistic 
assistance  in  teaching. 


Write  our  nearest  o/iice  for  further  information. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London 


JUNE.  1943 


lyhen  writing  about  this  book  please  mention  the  Business  liducation  World. 
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VARIADEX  ALPHABETIC 


SOUNDEX 


NUMERIC 


ALPHABETIC  CARD  INDEX 


TRIPLE  CHECK  AUTOMATIC 


GEOGRAPHIC 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


ACCEPT  OUR 
FREE  OFFER 


ALPHABETIC  SUBJECT 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FILING 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK  •  OFFICES  EVERYWHERE 


Miss  N.  Mae  Sawyer 
American  Insti^'ite  of  Filing 
Dept.  BEW  6-43  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  literature  and  all  the 
facts  on  Remi  ngton  Rand  Practice  Methods 
of  Teaching: 

□  FILING  □  VISIBLE  RECORDS 
□  DECIMAL  SUBJECT  INDEX 


‘There  it  No  Substitute  for  Quelity!' 


When  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


THE  GREGG 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  SERIES 
FOR  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 


THE  BASIC  VOCABULARY  OF  BUSINESS  LETTERS,  by  Dt.  Ernest  Horn  and  Thelma 

Petersoxu  14,834  different  words  found  by  counting  1,500,000  running  words  of  busi¬ 
ness  letters  taken  from  26  different  kinds  of  business  are  listed  alphabetically  in  this 
book.  Number  of  occurrences  and  relative  frequency  shown  for  each  word.  Also,  a 
list  of  .5,000  most-used  words  in  order  of  frequency,  with  number  of  occurrences.  List 
Price,  $2.00 

BETTER  BUSINESS  EDUCATION,  by  Harvey  A.  Andruss,  This  July,  1942,  publication 
gives  a  trenchant  appraisal  of  business  education  today.  It  reveals  weaknesses  and 
points  to  feasible  ways  of  correcting  them.  Covers  such  pertinent  topics  of  the  field  as 
the  philosophy,  administration,  organization,  procedures,  practices,  and  instruction. 
The  subject  fields  are  presented  in  detail  and  the  importance  of  social-business  edu¬ 
cation  for  tomorrow's  citizens  is  emphasized.  A  splendid  text  for  teacher-training 
classes  and  a  “must”  volume  for  the  professional  library  of  the  business  education 
teacher.  List  Price,  $2.00 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION,  by  Kezmeth  B.  Haas.  The  tc/ty,  the  where,  and  the  how 
of  distributive  education.  A  recent  book  that  gives  the  first  complete  treatment  of 
this  new  field  of  education.  By  an  outstanding  authority,  the  book  was  written  spe¬ 
cifically  to  facilitate  organized  instruction  and  to  promote  efficient  teaching  in  dis¬ 
tributive  education.  Valuable  for  distributive  education  teachers,  and  as  a  text  for 
teacher-training  classes.  List  Price,  $2.00 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION— BASIC  PRINCIPLES  AND  TRENDS,  by  Herbert  A.  Tonne. 

This  book  fills  a  long-recognized  need  in  the  field  of  commercial  teaching.  The  firsH 
twelve  chapters  deal  with  the  place  of  business  education  in  the  secondary  schools  in 
terms  of  its  objectives.  The  remaining  chapters  are  concerned  with  training  for  vari¬ 
ous  business  occupations.  The  author  is  a  widely  experienced  teacher  and  teacher 
trainer.  List  Price,  $2.00 

RESEARCH  APPLIED  TO  BUSINESS  EDUCATION,  by  Haynes  and  Humphrey.  For 

those  who  are  research-minded,  this  book  is  a  guide  to  accepted  research  standards 
and  procedures.  It  covers  such  topics  as  basic  principles  of  research,  methodology,- 
research  applicable  to  business  education,  elementary  statistical  techniques,  collection 
and  classification  of  data,  and  abstracts  of  selected  studies  in  business  education.  List 
Price,  $2.00 


ADVANCE  PROFESSIONALLY— BY  PREPARING  IN  ADVANCE 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco  •  Boston  •  Toronto  a  kondoa 


•  •  •  for  our  fighting  forces: 


^  We*ll  put  your  remaining  typewriters  in  tip-top  shape 
• . .  if  necessary,  replace  worn  parts  and  rebuild  them. 


★  We’ll  keep  you  furnished  with  supplies  to  help 
speed  victory  at  home. 


From  the  shores  of  America  to  distant  battlefields,  typewriters 
are  needed  by  our  fighting  forces  to  help  win  this  war. 

Typewriters  are  vital  fighting  weapons  on  land,  on  the  sea 
and  in  the  air  just  as  they  are  vital  production  weapons  on 
the  home  front.  Our  fighting  men  need  the  typewriters  you 
can  spare.  Let  us  cooperate  with  you  in  these  ways: 


★  As  authorized  agents  for  the  U.  S.  Government,  we’ll 
buy  your  post-1935  machines  for  our  armed  forces. 
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TITLES  AND  SUBJECTS 


A 

Adventures  In  Social-Business  Education,  Lloyd 
L.  Jones,  274 
Airlines, 

Jobs  In  South  American  Airlines,  466 
Revolution  In  Transportation,  A,  92,  157 
Applying  for  a  Teaching  Position,  John  T.  - 
Walter,  552 

Are  You  Teaching  Army  Clerical  Procedures? 

David  J.  Kappel,  286 

Army  Correspondence,  Kenneth  I.  Ritchey,  262 
Audio-Visual  Aids, 

Evaluating  Audio-Visual  Aids,  468 
How  to  Use,  144,  201,  258,  384 
Pay  Dividends,  28 

Audio-Visual  Materials  Tried  and  True,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Goudy  and  Francis  W.  Noel,  68 
Awards  Department,  E.E.W.,  42 

n 

Beginning  of  Business  Life,  The,  Gladys  Bahr, 
154 

Blueprints  for  Progress,  Thomas  Tapper,  9 
Book  Reviews,  46,  120,  178,  239,  299,  355, 

413,  473,  527,  588 
Bookkeeping, 

Bring  Bookkeeping  up  to  Date,  390 
Contests  (Sag  5.E.W.  Bookkeeping  Contests) 
Development  of  Bookkeeping  Texts,  The,  213 
Let's  Defer  Closing  Entries,  314 
Ten  Commandments  for  Teachers  of,  199 
Treatment  of  Discounts  In,  The,  579 
Winners  of  International  Bookkeeping  Con¬ 
test,  568 

Bring  Bookkeeping  up  to  Date,  Mylo  Dale,  390 
Business  and  Education— An  Imperative  Partner¬ 
ship,  Thomas  C.  '’oushall,  75 
Bus 1 ness  Educat 1  on , 

Now  and  for  the  r'uture,  61 
Status  of,  a  symposium,  82 
Vocational  Guidance  In  Postwar,  249 
5.E.W.  Bookkeeping  Contests,  Milton  Briggs,  21, 
80,  166,  168,  228,  267,  269,  337,  349, 
396,  400,  436,  446,  507,  567 
E.E.W.  Letter-Writing  Contest,  M.  Briggs,  152 
3.E.W.  Summer  School  Directory,  468,  515 
B.E.W.  Transcription  Tests,  Claudia  Garvey, 

117,  171,  233,  294,  351,  407,  461,  519 
Business  Law, 

Cartoons,  26,  173,  225,  345,  463,  526,  560 
Comprehensive  rlnal  Exarlnatlon  In,  A,  523 
Motivate  the  Lesson,  35,  169,  297 


Business  Letter  Becomes  Kinder  with  Age, 

The,  Calvin  T.  Ryan,  583 
Business  Letter  Writing  (gfifi  Letter  Writing) 
Business  Machines,  Touch  Addition  Drills  for 
the  Full-Keyboard  Calculator,  101 
Business  Mathematics,  Drills  In  Preinduction, 
17,  105,  237,  346,  411,  466 
Business  Teacher's  Slimmer,  A,  Olga  Alber,  379 

C 

Changes  for  Business  Texts,  Dorothy  M.  John¬ 
son,  544 

Classic  Research  In  Human  Skills,  Harold  H. 
Smith,  284,  397,  576 

Collegiate  Discrimination  against  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting,  Paul  0.  Selby,  270 
Commandos  Strike  at  Keys,  The,  Glenn  W. 

Dodds,  368 

Comment  on  Proposed  Federal  Aid  for  Training 
Office  Workers,  Lewis  R.  Toll,  160 
Comments  on  Dvorak  Keyboard,  Harold  H.  Smith, 
205 

Conments  on  Ten  Commandments  for  Skill 

Building,  James  L.  ffursell  and  Charles 
E.  Benson,  63 

Commercial  Law  (See  Business  Law) 

Commercial  Teachers  In  Wartime,  Ray  Abrams, 

26 

Comprehensive  Final  Examination  in  Business 
Law,  A,  R.  Robert  Rosenberg,  523 

Conscription  for  Lady  Secretaries,  Robert _ 

M.  Yoder,  278 
Conservation, 

NOl-A  Research;  Conserving  Time  and 
Materials,  A,  565 

Some  Valuable  Suggestions,  107 
Constructive  Analysis  of  Typewriting  Errors, 
Katherine  Switzer  Humphrey,  325,  432 
Contests, 

Bookkeeping, (See  B.E.W.  Bookkeeping 
Contests) 

Letter-Writing,  152;  Results,  316 

Wartime  wisdom,  373;  Results,  582 
Continuous  Concentration  while  Typing,  Esby 
C.  McGill  and  Harold  H.  Smith,  72 
Co-operative  Secretarial  Training,  ' 

How  a  Co-operative  Part-time  Class  Works, 
392 

They  Get  Jotsr  32 

Co-ordination  In  Business  Education,  J.  Frank 
Dame,  492 
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